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THINK ONE PERSON CAN CHANGE THE WORLD? 


what 13,000 people can accomplish together for Oberlin students 


Scores for orchestra Wedding veil 2,500 square feet of stored furniture 
members: $500 for Figaro’s fiancée, — Period costume, with petticoat props, and scenery, re-used for 
Travel expenses for guest Susanna: $50 and shoes (rental): $250 Opera, Theater and Dance produc- 


conductor (2 flights): $469 tions each year: Irreplaceable 


“I love being here with all of these young people who are so talented. 
Obviously, there’s some really good teaching going on here.” 


— Marilyn Horne, Distinguished Professor of Voice, Oberlin, October 2005 


| ee Marilyn Horne’s visit to Oberlin, three of the six young voices featured in her 
legendary Carnegie Hall master class were Oberlin students. An Oberlin education blends 
technical mastery with musical understanding, providing students with the capacity to dedicate 
their lives to the pursuit of artistry. What does it take to train a young voice? A talented and 
inspired faculty, and a dedicated group of alumni willing to support Oberlin’s historic mission 


of generating the world’s great artists and the world’s great advocates for art. 


Your gift to The Oberlin Fund, along with thousands of others, sustains the excellence of a 


uniquely creative educational experience long after the curtain 20es down 
¢ 


50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074 
Telephone: (440) 775-8550 


Toll-free in the United States: (800) 693-3167 


E-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 


Make your gift online: www.oberlin.edu oberlinfund 
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by Eric Fryxell ’85 
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12 In Defense of Books 


The proliferation of digital technology in the Internet age has led some to question 
whether bound books and traditional libraries as physical places have a long-term future. 
by Robert Kuttner ’65 


16 Electricity, At What Cost? 


Mountaintop coal removal is a burning environmental issue about which most Americans are 
unaware. David Orr’s Environmental Policy course allowed students to get up close and person- 
al with the landscapes and people it affects. / by Anne Paine 
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20 Sister Act 


Their trip to a Chinese orphanage last year led David Youtz 82 and his family to make the 
biggest decision of their lives: adopting three baby girls left abandoned by a rural roadside. 
The adoption of the girls may have been the first international adoption of triplets ever 
allowed by the Chinese government. / by Lindy Washburn °75 


2.4 A Lost World Revisited 


An 18th-century Polish synagogue became the focus of an intense winter-term project 
designed to replicate an important piece of religious art. / photos by Rian Brown-Orso 


26 Obie, You Can Drive my Car 


Why own a car when you can share one? Ohio’s first car-share fleet was launched at Oberlin 
in February thanks to a student-initiated partnership between the College and a Cleveland 
start-up company called CityWheels. / by Kelly Viancourt 


On the Cover: Ribbons pinned to the clothing of infant triplets left by the roadside in rural China. 
The girls were later adopted by the family of David Youtz '82. Photo by Danielle Richards. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Working Together 


| HAD THE PLEASURE RECENTLY of being one of President 
Nancy Dye's guests at a United Negro College Fund 
(UNGE) dinner in New York City. Oberlin was among 
the institutions being recognized for its generous 
support of Dillard University, a UNCF-member school 
that was heavily damaged by Hurricane Katrina. I'm 
pleased to report that the Oberlin College family 
raised $148,000 for Dillard, with contributions com- 
ing from nearly 850 employees, students, and alumni. 
Our group that evening included members of the Board of Trustees, the fac- 
ulty, the administrative staff, and the Alumni Association. All of us were proud 
to represent Oberlin’s institutional generosity in a time of pressing need. You 
can see photos from the event on page 6. 

Earlier in the month, | was in Oberlin for a meeting of the Alumni Council's 
Executive Board. We joined the Board of Trustees one evening for a dinner 
hosted by President Dye, along with staff from the development office and 
student callers working for the Oberlin Fund. The event reflected the personal 
efforts devoted by our College leaders to align all groups within the institution 
to work together to advance Oberlin’s interests. 

Board of Trustees Chair Robert Lemle ’75 should be recognized for his won- 
derful efforts to reorganize and challenge the board to become the best 
possible steward for Oberlin’s long-term growth and development. His position 
is not an easy one; it takes a lot of time, skill, patience, and perspective—plus 
a good dose of humor—to keep such a high-powered group of largely Oberlin 
graduates working well together! Oberlin is fortunate that someone of Robert's 
ability has assumed such a critical role during this time in our history. Under 
his leadership, the Board has taken actions to work more effectively and to 
establish excellent communications links with the key sectors of the College 
community. 

The leadership of the Alumni Association is delighted to see the institu- 
tional and personal steps taken to improve our ability to work together for 
Oberlin. The Alumni Association will continue to focus on improving commu- 
nications with alumni. We are also dedicated to improving the level of alumni 
support for Oberlin, as well as the opportunities for alumni to connect with 
current students and programs. 

Each day in Oberlin, young people, working together with talented faculty, 
are engaging in the process of learning and creative exploration. In this maga- 
zine issue alone, you'll read stories of students who are impacting the sciences, 
the arts, the environment, and communities in need across the planet. Notice 
also the many ways in which alumni are helping. Please think about ways you 
can support and participate in this exciting process. Working together, we can 
achieve so very much. 


WENDELL P. RuSSELL, JR. 71 
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President, Alumni Association 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM's web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e THE GIFT OF JAZZ 

| was thrilled to read about the $5 million gift 
to Oberlin’s Jazz Studies Program (Winter 
2005-06). As a budding jazz pianist in high 
school, the prospect of studying at Oberlin’s 
famed Conservatory was why I chose 
Oberlin. After arriving, | was granted an 
audition with a renowned European piano 
professor. With great gusto and a little trepi- 
dation, | launched into Lullaby of Birdland. 
After two choruses, he said, “Tell me, Mr. 
Arnold, what does your father do?” “He's in 
the shoe business,” I said. “Don't you like the 
shoe business?” he asked, explaining that 
jazz had no place in a Conservatory dedicat- 
ed to serious music, thus ending my piano 
studies at Oberlin. But not my jazz educa- 
tion. | became active in the Oberlin Jazz 
Club run by two cool cats, Gil Williams ‘57 
and Bob Blackburn '57. The club had 
brought Dave Brubeck and Paul Desmond to 
campus the previous year, resulting in their 
acclaimed album, Jazz at Oberlin. During my 
four years, we welcomed the Stan Kenton 
band, among other musical groups, and edu- 
cated ourselves by analyzing Charlie Parker, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Bud Powell, and Miles Davis. 
By the way, at age 61, two friends and I start- 
ed Jazmen, a trio composed of keyboard 


(me), guitar, and bass. With a repertoire of 


bebop, blues, ballads, and Latin tunes, we 
gig a couple of times a month at jazz brunch- 
es and cocktail parties. In December, at age 
69, my partners and | released our first CD. 
God bless Stewart and Donna Kohl for their 
generosity. May jazz continue to flourish at 
Oberlin. Would | were a student there now! 

Mark R. Arnold '58 

Swampscott, Mass. 


How wonderful to read of the Kohls’ generous 
gift to Oberlin, inspired by Mel and Phyllis 
Weisbart Litoff. The story touched on Mr. 
Litoff’s background and connection to the 
Leonia Alternative School, an alternative 
public high school in Leonia, New Jersey. As 
a graduate of that school, | can say this 
school was a beacon of inspiration and 
enlightenment. It was created through Mel 
Litoff’s incredible foresight, humanity, and 


perseverance. Breaking from tradition, the 
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& & May jazz continue to flourish at Oberlin. 


school stressed responsibility, accountability, 
and intensive student involvement. It fos- 
tered close, ongoing collaborations among 
students, between students and facul- 
ty, and with the commu- 
While 


school eventually 


nity. the 
succumbed to forces 
of intransigence and 
close-mindedness, it 
had a vital impact on 
the lives of many. How 
appropriate that Oberlin 
is honored and connect- 
ed, through the Kohls’ 
generosity, to such a_ bril- 
liant and visionary humani- 
tarian and educator as Mel 
Litoff. 
Philip Maneval ’78 
Manager, Marlboro Music School and Festival 
Director, Philadelphia Chamber Music Society 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


~ < OBERLIN FIRST 


The article on the women’s field hockey team 
(Winter 2005-06) should have been titled 
“Oberlin First,” for it was about the vision, 
dedication, and intent of a group of people 
that set momentum in a new direction. 
I’m the proud parent of senior tri-captain 
Rosemary Mudry, and it has been my privi- 
lege to watch the group evolve from a casual 
sports team into regional champions and 
national competitors. The NCAA champi- 
onship game in Salisbury, Maryland, had a 
HUGE turnout of Oberlin alumni—more 
spectators than the Salisbury stands! When 
my daughter first started at Oberlin, she 
expressed concern that playing sports was 
“looked down upon” by the “intellectuals” 
on campus. Ironically, for all the “liberal- 
minded” rhetoric, apparently folks weren't 
very open-minded about sports! She was 


particularly troubled because she has always 


valued both a strong mind and body. After 


Would | were a student there now! 5 |] 


the game in Maryland, she commented about 
how exciting it was to have all those Obie 
supporters in the stands. It was as if a 
new door had finally been opened! 
Nancy Horton 
University Heights, Ohio 


e MR. HAASS, | DISAGREE 

How revealing. The president of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 

Richard Haass '73, has written a 

book titled The Opportunity: 
America’s Moment to Alter 
Historys Course (Fall 2005). 

Mr. Haass believes the stage 

is set for what he terms 
“integration, the binding 
together of countries with a common pur- 
pose, governed, of course, by the institutions 
of the G-8 nations (or clubs, as former 
Assistant Secretary of State Chester Crocker 
charmingly put it a few years back). One 
wonders what the nature of this undefined 
common purpose might be. It assuredly can- 
not be based on truth, for our ruling “elite” 
no longer believes in objective truth. Rather, 
what is meant by a common purpose is the 
pursuit of the pecuniary benefits of global 
commerce, nothing more. The effort to 
attain global integration based on commerce 
and trade is a futile fool’s errand. Such are 
the seductions of fleeting, temporal power. 
The hubris of deluded men such as Mr. 
Haass, who believe it is within their power to 
alter history's course, is presumptuous and 
laughable. 

The merchants of these wares, who gained 
wealth from the mighty city, will stand far off 
in fear of her torment, weeping and mourning 
aloud, “Alas, alas, for the great city, that was 
clothed in fine linen, in purple and scarlet, 
bedecked with gold, with jewels, and with 
pearls! In one hour all this wealth has been 
laid waste."—Revelation 18:15-17. 

Douglas Freeman '71 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Oberlin 
Named 
Green Power 
artner 
by the 
EPA 


by Sue Angell '99 


berlin has earned a spot on the Environ- 

mental Protection Agency’s list of top 

10 colleges and universities that pur- 
chase green power. 

Dubbed by the EPA as a “Green Power 
Partner,’ Oberlin is the only private liberal 
arts college on the list, making it the largest 
purchaser of green power among its peer 
schools. Others on the list include the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Duke, Harvard, and 
Syracuse. 

Approximately 60 percent of the Col- 
lege’s electricity comes from environmental- 
ly preferable resources, specifically biogass 
from a local landfill and low-impact hydro- 
electric power produced on the Ohio River, 


says John Petersen, associate professor of 


environmental studies and biology. This re- 
newable power—nearly 13,000 megawatt- 
hours per year—is purchased from the 
Oberlin Municipal Light and Power Sys- 
tem, a community-owned, non-profit utili- 
ty created decades ago by local residents. 

The contract negotiated by the College 
with the local power company is what sets 


Oberlin apart from other green-power col 


Annie Olechowski 


leges, says Petersen. The agreement stipu- 


lates that the premium paid by the College 
for green electricity be set aside in a “sus- 
tainable energy reserve fund.” So far Oberlin 
City Council has used the fund to study the 


feasibility of commercial-scale wind power 


in Oberlin and is considering using the fund 
to promote biodiesel use within the city. 

“This has been a great way for the 
College and town to work together to 
simultaneously reduce campus green- 
house gas emissions and promote environ- 
mental initiatives within in the city,” he 
says. “By committing to this green energy 
purchase—through money saved by con- 
serving energy on campus—the College is 
reducing its local environmental footprint 
and helping to expand the market for 
renewable energy. Everybody wins.” 

Oberlin’s decision to purchase green 
energy is the result of an environmental 
stewardship plan initiated by President 
Nancy S. Dye in 2002. The plan was 
developed by the College’s Environmental 
Policy Advisory Committee and approved 
by the Board of Trustees in 2004. ATs 
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One-Billionth 
of a Meter 


by Margaret Putney '06 


ason Belitsky and Chris Boyd ’07 stare 

silently into a small tray filled with tiny 

black particles. Belitsky, an assistant 
professor new to Oberlin’s chemistry and 
biochemistry department this year, is in- 
vestigating the structure of melanin, a pig- 
ment found in the skin that plays a role in 
skin cancer. 

Many people are familiar with the word, 
if only because of a passing lesson on the 
epidermis in high school biology. Truth is, 
scientists know very little about this impor- 
tant Component. 

“Melanin is not very well understood 
structurally,” says Belitsky. “We know it 
works both to hurt us and to protect us 
from the sun. It will be much easier to 
understand those properties once we 
understand its structure.” 

Melanin, he explains, works by absorb- 
ing many types of energy, like sunlight, and 
dissipating them in the form of heat. If the 
energy input is too great, however, the out- 
put can result in cell death, mutations, and 
cancer. At the moment, scientists do not 
clearly understand where one function ends 
and the other begins. 

The most interesting aspects of the 
melanin structure are observed at a very 
small size range. At the “nanoscale” size— 
or one-billionth of a meter—materials have 
properties not detectable at larger scales, 
says Belitsky. Several fields of science, from 
engineering to biology, are converging on 
studies at the nanometer scale. At Oberlin, 
physics professors Yumi Ijiri, Stephen 
FitzGerald, and John Scofield work with 
molecules and crystal structures on the 
nanometer scale; new assistant professor 
Katherine Oertel 99 does similar work with 
a chemistry prospective, 

Unlike proteins and DNA, which have 
long polymeric chains, melanin appears to 
be composed of oligomers, or shorter com- 
pounds, that self-assemble into nanoparti- 
cles that can been studied with instruments 


such as a scanning electron microscope. 
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Assistant Professor of Biochemistry Jason Belitsky (left) and Chris Boyd '07 are learning more 
about melanin, a pigment found in the skin that plays a role in skin cancer. 


These nanoparticles then assemble into 
larger units visible by the eye. 
Biochemistry major Mae Gackstetter 06 
is aiming to construct synthetic oligomers 
that will mimic the melanin structure, 
ultimately to study their self-assembly and 
resulting properties. It’s a trial-by-error pro- 
cess, one that requires each synthetic struc- 
ture to be tested against actual melanin in 
hair to see how well the characteristics 
match. The research, says Belitsky, could 
allow other scientists to find ways of in- 
creasing the protective property of melanin, 
or else remove the destructive one. And 
although Gackstetters project is just 
beginning, Belitsky adds, already she has 
made a major contribution to the field by 
developing the basic chemistry needed to 
produce the model structures. Her results 


vill allow future students to produce syn- 


thetic oligomers that are increasingly sim- 
ilar to the natural building blocks of melanin. 

The implications of knowing more 
about melanin don't stop at skin cancer 
research. Boyd is studying the use of syn- 
thetic melanin as an environmental reme- 
diation agent. Among its unusual proper- 
ties, melanin likes to attach itself to cer- 
tain heavy metals, a property that could be 
harnessed to help clean the environment. 
He has worked toward isolating melanin 
from human hair and developing synthetic 
melanin filters for binding lead. 

No matter where the work ends up, 
Belitsky says the greatest benefit for stu- 
dents is the vast experience they get work- 
ing in the lab, which he hopes will ulti- 
mately allow for the merging of organic 
and biochemistry techniques with a focus 


on the nanoscale. ATS 


Students Continue to Lend 
a Hand in New Orleans 


by Catherine Gabe 


‘«™"here’s so much to be done,” says Randy 
Shafer-Rickles '07, knee-deep in the 
debris of New Orleans’ Ninth Ward. 

Like the other Oberlin students who had 
planned to spend just a few weeks in the 
region over fall break or winter term, Shafer- 
Rickles decided to stay put for the spring 
semester. “Everyone is working so hard, 
but the work never ends. It can take days 
to gut a house, even with six or seven other 
people. Then you look around and still see 
blocks and blocks more.” 

Since the start of hurricane cleanup 
efforts last fall, Oberlin students have made 
their presence known in New Orleans, 
where they've had an in-the-trenches edu- 
cation in local politics, geography, and the 
environment. Dozens of students helped 
clean out homes and businesses; others 
helped with legal work. All of them spoke 
of the vibrant culture and resiliency that 
defines the city’s population. 

“This is not just community service, but 
a chance to understand why we need to 
Krista 


Lewicki '07 in the January 23 issue of the 


keep this culture going,” said 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. “For me, the 
best way to do that is to partake in it.” 
Nineteen Oberlin students caravanned 
south during fall break, followed in January 
by 19 students sponsored by the Center for 
Service and Learning and 12 people spon- 
sored by the Office of Religious and Spiri- 
tual Life. Even more students chose to 
make the trip independently, working tire- 
lessly to gather supplies and raise money 
to secure transportation and living costs. 
Brendan Morris ‘(08 and Krista Lewicki 
‘07 were leaders of the Center for Service 
and Learning group, which won a $10,000 
grant from the Bonner Foundation for food, 
lodging, and transportation during their two- 
week stay in the city. “There were dozens 
of Oberlin students and alumni down 
there,” Morris says. “Oberlin students have 
a service Consciousness and want to meet 


others who are activists, continued 


Rani Molla ‘08 


Rani Molla ‘08 was among dozens of Oberlin students who helped clear out debris in the lower Ninth Ward over winter term. 


All the students found ready work among 
various organizations: Rebuilding Hope in 
New Orleans, the National Estuary Project, 
Center, 


United Methodist Committee on Relief, and 


the Preservation Resource the 
Common Ground, a new and rapidly grow- 
ing grassroots organization. In many Cases, 
Oberlin students lived among other work- 
ers, many in the Ninth Ward. They slept lit- 
tle, worked long hours, and became an inte- 
gral part of the local community—earning 
repeated thanks for their efforts. 

Arthur Richards '07, just weeks after the 
storms last fall, hurried south with a rent- 
ed truck stocked with donated food, grills, 
and propane tanks. He and others spent the 
fall semester volunteering with the Houma 
Nation, a Native American tribe southwest 
of New Orleans that was hit with six feet 
of floodwater. There, they built a much- 
needed media center out of the remnants 
of 40 flooded computers, which soon became 
a vital link through which residents and vol- 


unteers could contact FEMA and the Red 


Gross: post stories, and alert relatives of 


their status. “When I first reached New 
Orleans, | got about four hours of sleep,” 
says Richards. “There was so little time to 
deal with emotional stress.” 

Maya Shulman-Ment 09 and her class- 
mates helped clean out a restaurant. The 
owner, upon seeing them for the first time, 
was skeptical: “I thought they were send- 
ing men. | here's a big tree in the back that 
needs moving, he'd said. But by the time 
the women finished the work, Shulman- 
Vient says, the restaurant owner was prais- 


Ing their Services. 


Lily Krichels ‘08 spoke emotionally about 
entering peoples’ homes and going through 


their belongings. “We would find an entire 


wardrobe or jewelry boxes or pictures of 


their children and we'd have to take them 


out and just dump them on the street,” she 
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says. “I didn’t expect to get such a huge 
guilt trip out of this. | just couldn't throw 
away a person's life and not know who 


owned it or what it meant to them. ATS 


Kehan DeSousa ‘09 contributed to this story. 


Oberlin Honored by UNCF 
Nearly 850 members of the 
Oberlin community donated 
funds totaling $148,000 
for storm-ravaged Dillard 
University in New Orleans. 
The act was recognized by 
the United Negro College 
Fund at its 62nd anniversary 
dinner on March 9. Repre- 
senting Oberlin were College 
Trustee Michael Lythcott '70 
(top left), President Nancy 
Dye (center), and Board of 
Trustees Chair Robert Lemle 
75 (right). Also pictured are 
Colin and Alma Powell (on 
either side of Dye), who 
received the United Negro 
College Fund’s highest honor, 
the Frederick D. Patterson 
Award. 


i Se 


Above, from left: Associate Professor of Theater and Dance Caroline Jackson Smith: Alumni Association 
President Wendell Russell, Jr. '71; Assistant Director of Leadership Giving Saunjula Staton: Michael 


Lythcott; and alumna Jacqueline A. Berrien ’83. 
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“Old-School” Basketball 
Team Relives 1970 Win 


by Matthew A. Kaplan '07 


berlin basketball recruit Marty Dugan 
‘73 was a standout prep player but 
“only a fair high school student.” One 
of eight siblings raised in Cleveland, he 
never considered Oberlin until the College 


sought to bring “some common, ordinary 


Cleveland-area athletes to campus.” Simply 
playing on Oberlin’s basketball team was one 
thing. Winning was something else entirely. 

March 3, 1970: A roller-coaster basket- 
ball season at Oberlin culminated in the 
final tournament held at Baldwin-Wallace. 


The final game pit the Yeomen, in their 


first-ever Ohio Athletic Conference bas- 
ketball championship game, against the 
highly favored Wittenberg. 

Dubbed the “Amazin’ Obies” by 
usually skeptical Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


the 


the Yeomen took flight that night. Senior 
Al Wellington was a man possessed, drop- 
ping in 20-foot jump shots with impunity. 
He scored 26 points by the game's end, each 
the tip of a spear carried by others. Mean- 
ing, for instance, Randy Miller's move when 
the ball began careening out of bounds. 
Miller sailed right after it. He stretched 
airborne just long enough to flip the ball 
inbound back to Wellington, who took it in 
for a layup. 

“That's how the game went; we were hit- 
ting on all cylinders,” recalls Earl Singleton 
‘71, a high-jumping forward from New 
York City. “It was almost mystical, the way 
it happened.” 

Obie fans swarmed the court when the 
final buzzer rang on Oberlin’s 65-58 cham- 
pionship victory. Horns honking, an exu- 
berant car caravan surrounded the team 
bus for the hour-long trip back to Oberlin, 
where they were greeted with a boisterous 
campus rally that Dugan said made it feel 
like “we'd won a World Series.” 

\ handful of players from that 1970 
championship team, plus former Head 
Coach Julian Smith, ventured back to 
Oberlin in February for the second annual 


Alumni Basketball Weekend. In a battle 


Spring 2006 


billed as “The Old School versus the New 
School,” the reunited squad laced up their 
sneakers and took to the court for a pick- 
up game against other (and younger) for- 
mer players. “I just wanted to soak it all 
in,’ said Jed Margolis '73. “I felt like [our 
conference win] was just yesterday, albeit 
my heart stopped a few times.” 

Despite the scrapes and bruises, “Old- 
School” players didn't miss a step with their 
flashy perimeter passing and ball move- 
ment. The score? A 70-70 overtime tie. 

At a reception sponsored by the Alumni 
Association, the chatter naturally turned 
to those celebrated moments 36 years ago. 
“That game provided a wonderful close- 
ness between students and the communi- 
ty,’ said Wellington. 


“It was just a feeling of love,” added 


IS, 


New and “old-school” alums took 
to the court for Oberlin’ annual 
Alumni Basketball Game. 


leading scorer Vic Guerrieri 72. Others, like 
Diane Yu ‘73, who witnessed the champi- 
onship game in 1970, recalled the atmos- 
phere as “magical and thrilling,” especially 


upon the team’s return to Oberlin that night. 


The alumni basketball weekend was 
further sweetened by the Oberlin basket- 
ball team’s 73-68 victory over rival Kenyon 
College; from their courtside seats, the 
alumni expressed a strong sense of Oberlin 
pride. “Uhe whole purpose of this weekend 
was to bring school spirit and camaraderie 
to past and present players,” said Coach 
Happy Dobbs. 

“These guys are extended brothers,” 
added Julius Hill ‘04. “You can call upon 
them anytime for help or advice.” ATS 
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ESPN Reps Hand Out 
Career Advice 


by Matthew A. Kaplan '07 


trio of ESPN representatives—Vice 

President Milton Anderson 90, inves- 

tigative reporter George Smith ‘87, 
and senior writer Chris Broussard ‘90—say 
that coupling Oberlin’s academic intensity 
with internships and job experience is the 
best way to translate an Oberlin degree 
into a high-ranking career. 

“When I was a student, I would rent cars 
so I could cover high school games for the 
Lorain newspaper,’ said Smith. “After the 
games, | would head to the office, write the 
story, and return the car, which I paid for 
with the $30 I made every week as sports 
editor of The Review. I spent summers at 
the Oregonian, the Boston Globe, and the 


Wall Street Journal, and I’m thankful for 


the hands-on experience. 

These days, Smith may have just a 
moments notice before ironing a dress shirt 
and hopping a plane to go “live at 5” with 
Tiger Woods at the U.S. Open. He and his 
ESPN colleagues held a lec- 
ture in February, sponsored by 
the Office of Career Services, 
about their journeys from stu- 
dent to professional. Smith, 
who was an All-American track 
and field athlete at Oberlin, 
shifted his early print career 


ESPN vice president Viilton Anderson '90 


George Smith talks with Oberlin students 
about careers in journalism 


into television news reporting, finally land- 
ing an investigative reporting spot at ESPN. 
“You have to be smart, learn to adapt, think 
critically, and balance your time; these are 
all skills you will learn at Oberlin,” he said. 

Milton Anderson, ESPN's vice presi- 
dent for human resources, has spent his 
career hiring the top professionals at com- 
panies such as Marriott International and 
Pepsi-Cola. “I get thousands of resumes every 
day, and trust me, your Oberlin degree car- 
ries weight, he said. 

The absence at the lecture of ESPN 
senior writer Chris Broussard, former cap- 


tain of Oberlin’s baseball and basketball 


teams, was a nod to his own success; he 
was called to Houston at the last minute to 
Rockets All-Star Yao 


Ming. “This is a wonderful profession with 


interview Houston 
few drawbacks,” he wrote in a personal 
statement. “One of them is the sporadic 
nature of the job that causes you to miss 
special events such as this.” 

Anderson and Smith stayed long after 
the lecture to offer career advice to stu- 
dents and alumni, among them aspiring 


journalists. “They gave generously of their 


time and consistently demonstrated that 
they were willing to assist and mentor fel- 
low Obies,” said David Leahy ‘06. “This 
type of support is what makes the Oberlin 
community so exceptional.” ATS 


Diane Yu Elected Alumni Trustee 
Diane C. Yu '73, the candidate receiv- 
ing the most number of votes in the fall 
2005 Alumni Trustee election, will join 
the Board of Trustees for a full six-year 
term beginning this July. Since 2001, 
Diane has been chief of staff and 
deputy to the president of New York 
University, where she is the highest- 
ranking woman. At Oberlin, she co- 
founded the Asian American Alliance 
and was the first student to graduate 
with an interdisciplinary major in East 
Asian studies. Since graduation, she 
has served as vice president of her 
Class and as class agent. 
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Library Director Earns 
National Award 
by Sue Angell '99 


ay English, the director of libraries at 
Oberlin since 1979, earned high praise 

from his peers in February by being 
named the 2006 Academic/Research Libra- 
rian of the Year. The honor comes from the 
Association of College and Research Libra- 
ries, a professional organization represent- 
ing more than 13,000 academic librarians. 
English was nominated by a group of 
colleagues for the award, which in part 
acknowledges his efforts to promote open 
access to research. “English’s greatest im- 
pact as a librarian, and the area of his work 
that stands out, is his advocacy for open 
access to the results of scholarly research,” 
says award committee chair Les Canter- 
bury. “The breadth and depth of his knowI- 
edge of issues related to dissemination of 
scholarly output, and his commitment to 
access to information, led to his leadership 
role in information policy-setting arenas.” 
\ primary leader of the ACRL scholarly 


communications program, English has in- 


fluenced, as an expert contributor, nation- 


al policy on public access to federally fund- 


ed research, including the recent Nationa 
Institutes of Health Public Access Policy. 

Under his leadership, Oberlin became 
the first private, liberal arts college library 
to join OhioLINK. In addition, he partici- 
pated in a cooperative effort with four 
other Ohio private colleges in establish- 
ing a new consortium, the Five Colleges of 
Ohio, which received a major grant from the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation for library 
resource sharing. He also coordinated a 
$475,000 grant from the Mellon Foun- 
dation to incorporate information literacy 
into the liberal arts curriculum of each of 
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the Ohio Five schools. Finally, he was co- 
project director of an Institute of Museum 
and Library Services National Leadership 
grant to create a library diversity intern 
program at Oberlin, which received the 
2002 ACRL 


Libraries Award. 


Excellence in Academic 

“It’s a wonderful honor to be recognized 
by my peers in this way,” says English. “I’m 
very grateful that I’ve been in a position to 
make contributions that are perceived to 
be important for the profession.” 

The award, which carries a $3,000 
prize, will be presented during the annual 
conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in June. ATS 
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Oberlin Online 


Just a click away, every day 
www.oberlin.edu 


Can You HEAR Me Now? 

Professor Lynne Bianchi and neuroscience major 
Katie Au '06 are investigating changes that take 
place in the auditory centers of our brain as we age. 
How could these changes interfere with our hearing? 


MepicaL MIRACLES 

The ABC television show Miracle Workers includes 
Oberlin alumnus Billy Cohn ’82, a pioneering car- 
diovascular surgeon in Houston, Texas, in its elite 
team of health professionals working to help peo- 
ple with debilitating medical conditions. 


SIMPLY SPEAKING 

Video conferencing and voice-over tools are revo- 
lutionizing the teaching of foreign languages. 
Using Skype, a voice-over IP tool that makes 
computer-to-computer long-distance “calls,” 
students in Oberlin’s International Learning 
Center are learning Arabic by speaking directly 
with people in Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 


FiLmM CREDITS 

Professor of Theater and Dance Roger Copeland 
was praised by Vanity Fair for his latest film, The 
Unrecovered, a feature-length, fictional narrative 
about the psychological aftermath of 9/11. In an 
essay appearing in the magazine's February issue, 
contributing editor James Wolcott writes: “For a 
word guy, Copeland knows how to tease the maxi- 
mum meaning out of images and juxtapose them 
to achieve magic realism.” 


ProjyecT WINTER TERM 

From a month-long celebration of Mozart to fos- 
sil studies on the ocean floor, winter term again 
offered students a remarkable array of study 
opportunities. Some took part in campus pro- 
jects, such as a course taught by Iranian activist 
Mehrangiz Kar; other students, such as Matthew 
Adler '07, interned in Washington, DC, with the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors. 


For quick links to the above stories, visit 


www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


Century Home Gets an 
Environmental Makeover 


by Kehan DeSousa ‘09 


hat many historic homes lack in 
modern amenities they make up 
for in charm, but in the case of 132 


Elm Street in Oberlin, turn-of-the-century 
modesty hides a host of environmentally 


friendly renovations. 
1880s, the Elm Street 
property, which sits next to the Adam 


Built in the 


Joseph Lewis Center for Environmental 
Studies, began a transformation last sum- 
mer that was spurred by student designs in 
the classrooms of environmental studies 
faculty Kathryn Janda and David Orr. 

As with the Lewis Center, technologies 
and design approaches for the house were 
selected to serve the educational mission 
of the program. But whereas the Lewis 
Center exemplifies “high-tech” architecture 
on a grand scale, the house demonstrates 
the green renovation of existing buildings 
on a smaller scale. 

Technologies in the house were “specif- 
ically chosen so that any homeowner could 
easily use them in their own renovations,” 
says Associate Professor of Environmental 
Studies John Petersen. Amenities include 
high-efficiency florescent T-5 lighting, 
high-efficiency airtight windows, and cab- 


inets and countertops that were recycled 
from other campus projects. A compost- 
ing toilet, dual-flush toilet, and water- 
less urinal expand on the Lewis Center's 
use of wetland-based wastewater treatment. 

The first floor of the building houses 
teaching and research labs, plus a green- 
house added to the front of the property. 
Outfitted with high thermal efficiency 
windows and a two-foot thick concrete 
floor that serves as heat storage, the green- 
house will be used to explore aquatic and 
terrestrial systems ecology. The property's 
landscaping will be nourished by rainwater 
collected and stored on the rooftop. 

“The facility provides much-needed 
laboratory space for a variety of ongoing, 
systems-level projects on wetland restora- 
tion, ecological engineering for wastewater 
treatment, sustainable agriculture, and 
watershed dynamics,” says Petersen. 

When in full use next year, the teaching 

and research labs will emphasize the 
application of “green chemistry,” relying on 
a recirculating hood device that uses a fil- 
tration system to clean the air, plus an ion 
chromatograph that will analyze water qual- 
ity for dissolved nutrients without the use 
of toxic materials. 
“Part of our goal in this project was to 
explore various opportunities for environ- 
mentally sensitive renovation,” says Petersen. 
“We hope that lessons learned in this pro- 
ject can be applied elsewhere.” ATS 
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Rachel Rothgery ’08 
Major: Undeclared Independent, 
Creative Writing for Social Change 
Hometown: Eugene, Oregon 


he youngsters in the Guatemalan 
orphanage are excited to see Rachel 
Rothgery. A busy volunteer, she has 
45 children in her charge, and time with 
each is precious. [Two-year-old Angel has 
autism. Five-year-old Carla is deaf; she’s 
inspired Rothgery to learn sign language. 

Rothgery traveled to Guatemala this 
spring in part to study Spanish; later she'll 
spend three months volunteering in 
Bolivia. This summer, her newly sharp- 
ened language skills will be put to the 
test in a low-income HIV community in 
the States. 

“Twas 12 when I recognized the power 
of privilege, in terms of freedom, educa- 
tion, and the small space we're each 
allotted on earth,” Rothgery says. It’s also 
when, as a determined preteen, she 
began raising money for charitable orga- 
nizations, including the Toronto-based 
Free the Children (FTC), a Nobel Peace 
Prize-nominated organization funded 
and driven by children. 


Rothgery started an Oberlin chapter — 


of FTC her freshman year and launched 
a fundraising campaign to build a prima- 


ry school in the Maasai Mara region of © 


Kenya. She took a job as an America Reads 
tutor at Oberlin’s Eastwood Elementary 
School, donating her paychecks to the 
campaign. Those funds, combined with 
proceeds from a dozen fundraising events, 
collected $6,000 for the School for Kenya 
Campaign, enough to complete the build- 
ing and outfit it with books, desks, a 
blackboard, and a latrine. Crucial to the 
success of the campaign was co-director 
Lora DiFranco '08, who was largely 
responsible for raising another $3,000, as 
well as the student FTC chapter in 


othgery’s Oregon hometown. 


“Activism is about reining in 


(your) influence and directing 
it toward improving lives. 
You don't have to be radical, 
you just have to choose 


to be profoundly decent.” 


The School for Kenya Campaign had 
a lasting effect on Rothgery’s family and 
friends as well, many of whom stopped 
simply cheering from the sidelines. Her 
father, a college English teacher, worked 
an activist curriculum into his classes, 
and both parents transformed their home 
and offices into practical centers of phil- 
anthropy. Rothgerys roommate, Penina 
Eilberg-Schwartz 08, took a semester off 
$3,300 
Jewish World Service to help stop geno- 


and_ raised for the American 
cide in Darfur, Africa. 

Always pushing forward, Rothgery 
plans to launch a campaign against child 
soldiers when she returns to Oberlin in 
September. “And, if Oberlin FTC agrees, 
Sierra Leone will have a new school by 


mm 


the end of 2007. 


Where else has community service 
taken you? In high school I traveled to 
Ecuador with a branch of FTC called 


Leaders Today. We attended the inaugu- 


rations of some of the FTC schools that 
had been completed. We also worked on 
medicinal farms, talked with street kids, 
and dug foundations for housing. 


Have you always felt supported in 
your projects? In middle school, I ini- 
tially closeted my idea of launching a 
youth activist group. I didn’t see anyone 
else my age expressing the same social 
concerns, so I felt embarrassed and kept 
things to myself. When I finally brought it 
up to my friends, they were excited; some 
even helped organize the School for 
Kenya Campaign. I've always had support 
from friends and family, but I've never 
shaken that middle-school fear that peo- 
ple might find my efforts overzealous and 
naive. So | strive to complete a larger- 
scale project each time, and each time | 


meet with less skepticism. 


A friend is unsure if she has what it 
takes to make a difference. How do 
you respond? The way you regard the 
next stranger can be activism. The way 
you fill the next moment can be activism. 
Whether you mean to or not, you are 
already influencing people around you. 
Activism is about reining in that influ- 
ence and directing it toward improving 
lives. You don't have to be radical, you just 
have to choose to be profoundly decent. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 
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In ‘Defense of “Books * 


The Internet will not kill books, but it will radically change the terms of engagement. 


By Robert Kuttner ’65, co-editor, The American Prospect 
Illustration by Annie Olechowski 


Who could forget rummaging the stacks of the College library, 4 x 6-inch note cards in hand, paging through 
book after book while researching a term paper on social contract theory or a lit essay on Mary Shelley's presen- 
tation of the female figure? And who could forget the joy of serendipitous discovery when the perfect passage 
is finally found, not in a book tracked down from the card catalogue, but in one farther down the shelf? 

In this Age of Google, says longtime editor Robert Kuttner ’65, libraries are more important than ever; they 


are the ungated hub of a learned community and a quiet refuge from cyberspace. 


ve always thought of Oberlin as an oasis of insurgency ina about the very future of libraries in the Internet age. There’s also 

complacent society. Libraries, on the other hand, have never | been an enormous amount of debate about how this new tech- 

struck me as particularly insurgent, and yet, when you think nology is changing our heads: how we learn, how we think, how 
about it, libraries today are under siege in many ways. | we relate to each other as a society. 

The government wants libraries to snoop on people's reading | In some respects the Internet is just an extension of the phys- 
habits in the hope of catching terrorists. Libraries are asked to keep ical library. The Enlightenment dream of a universal encyclope- 


up with new and costly technologies at a time of budget cuts. | dia reverberates in the promise of a universal and virtual library 


Libraries are on the front lines of the defense of free expression. available from your laptop computer or Blackberry. 
The whole question of what is freely in the public domain versus | But some have very properly questioned what kind of learning 
what is commercial property is being reargued and redefined. —_ habits the Internet and the virtual library induce, and where that 


Newspapers are filled with stories about the effort by Google | leaves the physical library we all grew up with. There is also a 
to scan millions of library books into its massive database, a move | threat, paradoxically, that the splendid universal access offered 
opposed by publishers. Amazon proposes a different model, by the Internet will end up being commercialized and gated, and 
rather like iTunes, where readers can download whole books or — that the price we pay for an ostensibly free connection will be 


extracts of books at a nickel a page. Most fundamentally, the pro- | marketization and fragmentation, which in turn will destroy our 
liferation of digital technology in the Internet age has led some sense of being a community of learning. 

to question whether bound books and journals and traditional | — Without stretching the analogy too far, | think of Oberlin as 
libraries as physical places have a long-term future at all. _ both a physical community and a virtual community, one that prizes 


Thirteen years ago, when the Internet was in its infancy, the | openness and inquiry and social values over purely commercial 
linguist Geoffrey Nunberg, in a very prescient essay titled The | ones. My own values were shaped there. | became a kinder, more 


Future of the Book in the Age of Electronic Reproduction, wrote: _ socially engaged person, and in the 40 years since I graduated, 
“Reading what some people have to say about the future of knowl- my deepest and dearest friendships have been with Oberlin peo- 


edge in an electronic world, you sometimes have the picture of | ple. There is a recognizable Oberlin ethic. And | doubt this would 

somebody holding all the books in the library by their spines and — have been possible if Oberlin had been merely virtual. 

shaking them until the sentences fall out loose in space.” So without being too much of a Luddite, | do think it’s worth 
| am here to defend books and libraries, particularly Oberlin’s. | pausing to explore what all this technology is doing to our heads 

and hearts, and to reassert the value of real, physical communi- 


Every time | go into a library | marvel at the fact that it is an 
oasis, free from commercialization, where I can read a book or | ties of learning. Social critics like Sven Birkerts warn that elec- 
magazine, or check it out for free, and where a reference librari- tronic communication, even w hen it entails reading a facsimile 
an is there to help me and not charge by the minute or the hour of a printed page on a computer screen, is more ephemeral and 
because we, as a society, have decided that dissemination of | more conducive to short attention spans. If the primary way that 
knowledge is a public good. students and young people use the Internet were merely as a uni- 
For more than a decade there has been a fascinating debate | versal library, this might be a plus; research and learning simply 
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become more efficient. But there are also chat rooms and blogs 
and instant messaging and narcissistic personal websites and 
cyber porn and relentless surfing. 

The Internet itself leads to attention deficit disorder. There is 
so much stuff just a click away that it’s hard to concentrate and 
stay focused—it’s so much more intoxicating to click and see 
what else is out there. Yet learning requires nothing so much as 
concentration and focus. 

The web is a leveler, and that’s also a mixed blessing. On the 
one hand, unknown bloggers who are just as smart as New York 
Times reporters can command an instant following if they break 
important stories. But there’s also a ton of junk on the web. The 


ground rules aren't clear, and people like me—editors who func- 


tion as filters or certifiers whom the reader trusts to assign, select, 


verify, and edit articles—may be a dying breed as everyone gets 
to customize their own output and reading. 

In deciding how the Internet will empower us as learners, we 
face some fateful choices as a society. On the one hand, the ethic 
of the Internet is that information should be free in both senses: 
free of charge and free to access, by all, to all. Interestingly, this 
exactly parallels the traditional ethic of the library. Yet because of 
new technology and the new ideology of commercialization, both 
kinds of freedom are at risk. After all, it’s only because of a series 
of happy accidents and the large role of the government in devel- 
oping the Internet that the web evolved according to a kind com- 
mon carrier model that is open on both ends. Anybody can post 
to it, and anybody can access it. 

This basic architecture of the web and its ethic of openness 
results from the fact that it was not developed under commercial 
auspices. Most people know the story of how Tim Berners-Lee, 
working at CERN in Switzerland, developed the technology that 
led to the World Wide Web in the late 1980s. He decided to put 
it into the public domain rather than commercialize it and become 
a billionaire. It was this technology that led to cheap browsers and 
the universal Internet. 

The issues of copyright law parallel earlier cases involving what 
could be photocopied or dubbed to tapes and records. Commer- 
cial radio stations pay a small fee every time a record is played 
because our powerful music industry got Congress to pass a law 
requiring royalties. Libraries in Britain pay a tiny fee to the author 
every time a book is checked out. 

There are many possible paths, and there is enormous pulling 
and hauling as magazines and newspapers and web sites try to 
capture revenue. As the publisher of a small magazine, I’m sym- 
pathetic to the idea that there be a way to charge people for web 
access to articles for which they otherwise need a paid subscrip- 
tion to read. But as an intellectual I'm very sympathetic to the 
idea of the free dissemination of information. I’m also worried 
that as this whole thing shakes out, a few mega-companies, like 
Google, will have much too much power as gatekeepers. 

The Internet is a mixed blessing in how we use it. It makes it 
easy to be extremely diligent as a researcher—or extremely facile. 
| worry about students—I hope not Oberlin students—who have 
never had the experience of researching a term paper the old- 
fashioned way at the library (browsing in the stacks, pulling out 


and flipping through books, finding bibliographies, following the 
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trail of footnotes, writing it all down on 4 x 6-inch cards, and 
experiencing the joy of serendipitous discovery) and are too reliant 
instead on Google. 

When you walk into a physical reference room and look around, 
you see all the possible tools for doing a piece of research. It is a 
bit humbling, but at least you get a snapshot of the whole. Unless 
you are exceptionally diligent and exceptionally committed to 
learning how to learn and becoming information literate, and 
unless institutions like Oberlin make information literacy as 
much a part of your core education as English composition or 
basic math, the Internet can make you lazy. 

Some fledgling journalists | know seem to think journalism is 
surfing the web, or commenting on each other's postings. But if 
all you do is look at secondary stuff on the web, you will never 
cultivate a source and become a true journalist. Put away the com- 
puter, pick up the phone, and make a date to go see somebody. 

As a teacher, I’ve had the experience of having a student 
Google 10 or 20 sources and throw them into a term paper, with- 
out taking the trouble to analyze the fact that the sources con- 
tradict each other. Sometimes I| think that students ought to avoid 
using the computer in research until they have mastered the 
skills of doing research the old-fashioned way. 

More than a decade ago, the novelist Nicholson Baker became 
distressed and obsessed with the fact that libraries were replac- 
ing old-fashioned card catalogs with computer terminals. He 
argued that the random encounters of the card catalog were rich- 
er and more edifying than the searches you could do on a com- 
puter. | do agree that there is no good cyber substitute for rum- 
maging in the stacks. If you're a good speed-reader, you can thumb 
through 200 or 300 books in one sitting, something you just can't 
do on a computer. 

When we started The American Prospect 16 years ago, we paid 
a call on two heroes of ours to seek their blessing—John Kenneth 
Galbraith and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Everywhere in Schlesinger’s 
office, violating every rule about how you're supposed to treat a 
library book, were books piled up open, spine on top of spine. In 
every square foot of space in his office were piles of books, 15 or 20 
books high. This was his system of keeping track of his research. 
If you've ever done a piece of historical research in which you are 
using some of the same sources that Schlesinger has used, you 
realize with a degree of awe that he has gotten there first and has 
mined every single good quote that you might want to quote from 
the primary sources. And the reason is because he’s just an 
obsessive, intensive reader. Now I suppose you could do that on 
the Internet, but I was quite charmed to see the way Arthur 
Schlesinger works. And he doesn’t do it with research assistants, 
he reads the stuff himself. 

| confess, I’m a bit of book fetishist. But I think we book fetishists 
have to stick together. | recently prepared a lecture, and as a source 
| pulled out a book that | have long admired, one that I reviewed 
about 20 years ago for the New Republic—Robert Heilbroner’s 
The Nature and Logic of Capitalism. And 1 was absolutely 
charmed when I pulled the book down from my bookshelf to find 
that in preparing to write that review essay two decades ago | had 
sat down and taken about 13 pages of single-spaced notes on tne 


book. Those pages were still there, folded into the book. | know 
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| don't do that anymore. Maybe it’s because I’m too busy being 
an editor, but you wonder in an age where everything is cut and 
paste and point and click if enough students read books with that 
kind of focus and that kind of diligence. 

On the other hand, if you're an Oberlin student (or otherwise a 
very well-motivated student), it’s certainly the case that the Inter- 
net makes it a lot easier to be a truly diligent researcher and truly 
diligent seeker of knowledge. So like any other technology, the 
Internet is a tool. There's no going back, and we need to decide 
whether we are going to master it, or it master us. It may be, per- 
haps, that there will be fewer books, or that some books will be 
converted to an electronic format only, but there’s certainly no 
substitute for libraries, and to a great degree I think there’s no 
substitute for books. 

My particular Internet nemesis is e-mail. E-mail, as far as I’m 
concerned, stands for evil. The stuff is like kudzu, and I don’t just 
mean the spam—the penis enlargements and the Nigerian bank- 
ing scams. | mean regular ordinary e-mail that we send and 
receive, day in and day out, with colleagues. It’s appalling that I 
can send a message and that within a minute, a message will come 
back. What do these people do all day? For anyone prone to a 
short attention span or distractibility or procrastination (and which 
of us isn't?), e-mail is the devil's instrument. At the drop of a hat 
you can check your e-mail and delude yourself into thinking 
youre doing something productive. 

Imagine if the telephone had been invented after e-mail, instead 
of a hundred years before it. People would say, ‘Wow, isn’t this fan- 
tastic? You can communicate in real time, you can listen to tonality, 
you can go back and forth, and not have to wait for an e-mail reply!’ 

And how many times have you been on a phone call and heard 
a faint click, click, click in the background? Multi-tasking and 
e-mail excess feed on each other, because the damn stuff piles up. 
E-mail flatters us into thinking that we can competently manage 
more relationships than any human being can conduct, and so 
every relationship gets short shrift. 

On the other hand, the Internet is the ultimate revenge of print 
on video. You read on a video screen, a screen invented for watch- 
ing TV. When my kids were teenagers | worried that my genera- 
tion would be the last that practiced the art of correspondence, 
and then along came e-mail. So this is the good side of e-mail. 
The letters are short—they're not like old-fashioned correspon- 
dence—but at least people are using video terminals to write. 
Besides, if there’s anything that makes us idiots, it’s television, 


not the Internet. 


ith all of the distractibility that the Internet con- 

tributes to, we need nothing so much as a quiet refuge 

in which the phone doesn't ring and the e-mail does- 
n't beckon. Libraries play that role. 

These different media cross-fertilize each other in ways that 
are paradoxical, counterintuitive, and hard to predict. Nunberg 
points out that the whole history of media is not a history of new 
media displacing old media, but new media co-existing alongside 
or on top of old media. He quotes an oft-cited passage from The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame in which an Enlightenment scholar with 


a book is walking past the cathedral. He holds up the book and 
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says, “Ceci tuera cela.” (This will kill that.) But the Enlighten- 
ment and books did not drive out religion, just as newspapers did 
not drive out magazines or books, just as radio did not drive out 
television, just as home video did not drive out movies, just as 
presumably the Internet will not drive out books. 

Some printed materials, says Nunburg, serve no important 
cultural function. Airline schedules, tax tables, telephone direc- 


tories—these are just as easily disseminated online with no cost 
to our cultural patrimony. But books are different. It is unlikely, 
writes Nunberg, that virtual reality will soon be developed to the 
point “of rendering Pat the Bunny in all its sensory complexity.” 
In short, he concludes, the bookless library is a very unlikely 
prospect, just like the paperless office that we kept hearing about 
two decades ago. The Internet will not kill books, but it will rad- 
ically change the terms of engagement, and we need to be vigilant. 

When I was an undergraduate, | thought, mistakenly, of the 
library as a passive place. It held a collection of books, journals, 
and primary source materials. It was a place to read books on re- 
serve, get some quiet time to work on papers, and once in a while 
consult with a reference librarian. Nobody taught me a course on 
research methods. Today, however, with all this new technology, 
the library plays a far more active role in teaching students how 
to be learners. Much of the Internet promotes self-instruction; 
students are encouraged to use built-in features of software so 
that costly humans will be out of the chain and the whole process 
will be automated. Click on Tools, then click on Options, then 
click on Advanced, and so on. But unless someone is proposing 
to entirely remove human mentors from the process of learn- 
ing—a proposition far more radical than even the idea of the 
bookless library—learners will always require teachers. More 
than ever, it seems to me, librarians are in the role of teachers, 
and Oberlin is doing better than most. 

Happily, Oberlin is at the forefront of colleges and universities 
that are making systematic efforts to emphasize good research habits 
in anew technological environment. Reference librarians at Oberlin 
work with professors to make sure that research skills and infor- 
mation literacy are built into the process of getting an Oberlin 
education, so that the new database technologies encourage stu- 
dents to be thorough and systematic learners, not superticial ones. 

The moral of the story is that in a digital age, physical libraries 
are more Important than ever. For where else are we going to get 
the repository of expertise to enable students to take advantage 
of all of the new technologies, rather than just drowning in it or 
just surfing on it? Oberlin, as a com- 
munity of learners and social values, 
is an antidote to the fragmentation 
and speed-up that is the dark side of 


Polk Photography 


the Internet age. @ 


Robert Kuttner 65 is founding co-editor 
of The American Prospect and the 
author of six books. This essay is adapt- 
ed from a recent speech he delivered 
to the Friends of the Oberlin College 
Library. For more on Kuttner, visit 


www.oberlin.edu oam. 
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he American appetite for electricity is huge. Domestic coal 

generates half of the electricity supply in the United States, 

and increasingly larger amounts of that coal are being 
mined by mountaintop removal (MTR). 

MTR—which involves blasting off the peaks of mountains to 
expose the coal underneath—is a burning environmental issue 
about which most Americans are unaware. The practice has made 
headlines in environmental journals, but attention in mainstream 
publications was limited until recently, when National Geographic 
devoted a feature-length article to the subject. 

In West Virginia, MTR mining was first used on a small scale 
in the 1960s. But by the 1990s, the increasing size of mining 
equipment had made the practice more efficient, and it is becom- 
ing a dominant method used in the state. 

Last fall, 30 politics and environmental studies students in 
David Orr's Environmental Policy course undertook a concentrated 
study of the use of MTR mining in West Virginia by the Massey 
Energy Company, the largest producer of Central Appalachian 
coal. “Policy is such an abstraction,” says Orr, director and Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Environmental Studies. “The idea was to 
take an urgent issue, one that is central to every environmental 
policy on the books, and let students see how the policy works 
and how it doesn't work.” 

Orr invited guest lecturers to campus, activists opposed to 
MTR mining such as Mary Anne Hitt, executive director of 
Appalachian Voices, a grassroots environmental organization, and 
Jack Spadaro, a federal mine inspector and safety officer for 32 
years. Spadaro, who investigated a slurry impoundment collapse 
in Kentucky in 2000, discovered that Massey Energy had known 
the site was unstable for 10 years. He was placed on administra- 
tive leave when he tried to press charges of criminal negligence. 

Other speakers shared personal stories of harassment and intim- 
idation. Larry Gibson, an independent activist who has refused 
offers by coal companies to sell the land held by his family for 
generations, has been subjected to gunfire and arson. The land, 
which includes a family cemetery, is valued at $450 million. Maria 
Gunnoe, a single mother and activist for the Ohio Valley Environ- 
mental Coalition, has lost part of her front yard and the bridge 
connecting her land to a public highway in flash floods caused by 


MTR mining. 


major focus of the Oberlin course lay with students’ inde- 
pendent research projects, the results of which will assist 
ppalachian activists. Students took on the issue from sev- 
eral angles, examining aspects of the Clean Water Act and the 
Endangered Species Act in relation to MTR mining, researching 
who is legally permitted to challenge the practice in court, and 
studying media coverage of MTR mining. (See sidebars. ) 
In support of MTR mining, the coal industry cites the eco- 
which pays $1 billion in wages and 


nomic importance of mining 
accounts for nearly 13 percent of the state’s gross product—to the 
West Virginia economy. At a July 2004 public relations event in 
Shepardstown, West Virginia, coal officials touted the rock's role as 
a present and future supplier of energy. They also argued that in- 
creased coal production could help win the war against terrorism. 

“Coal keeps the lights on,” said Roger Lilly in the Washington 
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- Hundreds of peaks have been flattened, and 


Post. A marketing manager for Walker Machinery Co., a supplier 
of heavy equipment for mountaintop mines, Lilly adds, “Coal 
today is a cleaner, greener fuel, and it’s our bridge to the future. 

In terms of workers, MTR mining is cost-efficient for compa- 
nies. An enormous dragline machine can replace hundreds of 
workers, requiring only a dozen or so employees on site. 

But MTR mining is brutal to the environment. Forests cover- 
ing the mountain are clear-cut, and powerful explosives are used 
to blast away 800 to 1,000 feet of mountaintop, exposing the coal 
seams. Draglines dig out the coal, which is trucked to processing 
centers to be washed and readied for sale. The resulting toxic slur- 
ry is retained in ponds called impoundments, capable of holding 
billions of gallons but prone to catastrophic failure. 

Government studies have documented the devastating ecolog- 
ical effects of MTR mining in Appalachia. Hundreds of peaks 
have been flattened, and up to 1,000 miles of headwater streams 
have been buried. Lost are roughly 300,000 acres of some of the 
world's best hardwood forest habitat, reclaimed as flat grasslands, 
shopping centers, or commercial facilities. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service estimates that as many as 24 species, some 
already endangered, have been affected by the loss of forest and 
aquatic habitat. 

Trees and animals aren't the only ones affected. Round-the- 
clock blasting can take place up to 300 feet from a home, shaking 
houses, cracking foundations, and exposing residents to nerve- 
wracking noise pollution. Because of the valley fills, which can be 
hundreds of feet deep and more than a mile long, residents are 
prone to flash floods and mudslides during rainstorms. Dust and 
debris from blasting contribute to air pollution, and local water 
supplies are often contaminated. 

How is all this legal? 

Despite the government studies, a seemingly minor change in 
wording in a federal rule has allowed MTR mining to thrive. The 
change, known as the Fill Rule and finalized in May 2002, sub- 
stituted the word fill for waste. The change was a response to law- 
suits charging that the coal industry's practice of dumping mining 


up to 1,000 miles of headwater streams have 
been buried. Lost are roughly 300,000 acres 
of some of the world’s best hardwood forest 
habitat, reclaimed as flat grasslands, shopping 
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debris into valleys and streambeds violated the Clean Water Act. 
President Bill Clinton first proposed the Fill Rule but stopped action 
on it after enormous public outcry. President Bush revived the rule 
change in 2001, expanding the definition of fill to include “rock, 
sand, clay, plastics, construction debris, wood chips [and] over- 
burden from mining.” Thus the practice gained legal protection. 

“The Bush administration has been determined to unravel 35 
years of consensus on the importance of the environment, Orr 
says. “Teaching environmental policy now is kind of like teaching 
health care in an inner-city hospital emergency room on a 
Saturday night in July. It's mostly bad news.” 

While students’ research projects got them intellectually 
involved in the issue of MTR mining, the stories they heard from 
the guest lecturers—who told of how MTR mining affected them, 


their families, and their communities—brought the issue to life in 
a very personal way. Many students were deeply affected by the 
class, and several joined Orr in a winter-term project to continue 
research to help local Appalachian activists. 

“There's a kind of ‘learning and labor’ pedagogy in environmen- 
tal studies,” Orr says. “Not labor on the farm, but labor in terms 
of research applied to the practical. In teaching environmental 
studies, we try to bridge the world of ideas and the world of Main 
Street. We'll bundle up all the information from this class and 
really have an impact on an important issue.” 


Students’ Research Aids Activists 


Reporting from the Scene 
Stacey Litner ‘06 had a skeptical bent. “I thought, ‘Well, I’m hear- 
ing about MTR from David Orr's perspective, but what do people 
in the area think?” So the triple major (philosophy, law and soci- 
ety, and environmental studies) traveled to Boone, West Virginia, 
during fall break, where she interviewed more than a dozen people, 
shot eight hours of video, and compiled a 33-minute DVD titled 
Stories from the Ground: An Oral History in Threatened Appalachia. 
“I went with the intention of interviewing people recommend- 
ed by an environmental group; I didn’t realize that such opposite 
sides would be represented. When I realized this, I tried to also 
interview people who are in favor of MTR. But the coal miners 
cant talk about it or they'll get fired,” she says. “Most of the peo- 
ple I talked to are afraid of losing their land. Lots of residents have 


While students’ research projects got them 
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already left—the coal companies buy their land and then demol- 
ish the houses.” Seeing the destruction affected her deeply. “I was 
completely shocked that you can’t see any of the destruction from 
the road,” she says. “When I first got there, | thought it wasn't as 
bad as everyone had said it was. And then I saw it. It's bad.” 


Seeing MTR from Afar 

What if people far from Appalachia could actually see the destruc- 
tion caused by mountaintop-removal mining, visible mostly from 
the air? Gavin Platt '06 helped create a “virtual flyover’ of a six- 
county area of West Virginia affected by MTR mining. 

Working with the U.S. Geological Survey's Science Impact 
Center at Prescott College in Arizona, Platt added data to a digi- 
tal elevation model to show not only the effect of leaching heavy 
metals from coal slurry impoundments, but also the locations of 
schools and homes in valley basins that could be affected by flash 
floods and the density and distribution of native and invasive 
species of plants. “The model can serve as an evocative policy 
tool, and because it's visually compelling, all audiences can 
understand it. After the USGS got our most recent data, they pro- 
to 20 years, so the model can show the mountain- 
tops going down and the number of coal slurry impoundments 
increasing, he says. An environmental studies major from a 
Pennsylvania mining community, Platt says the issues involved in 
MTR mining, such as the permanent transformation of the land- 
scape, the fouling of water supplies, and the endangerment of 
local communities, “really hit home.” 


Harvesting Appalachian Wind 

At Professor David Orr's suggestion, Mike Roth '06 studied maps 
showing average wind speeds in Appalachia and began to think it 
might be possible to harvest wind there. After researching the 
idea, the environmental studies major wrote an op-ed piece pro- 
posing that Massey Energy Company stop MTR and instead erect 
wind turbines; he submitted it to several publications. 

“I framed the question this way: Mountains are a resource. 
How can you best use them? Is it possible to have a different type 
of economy in Appalachia, based on wind power and supported 
by farming, tourism, forestry, and underground mining? It has the 
potential to allow the coal companies to remain profitable, for 
local citizens to have jobs, for environmentalists to be happy 
because the mountains are still there, and for the politicians to be 
happy because they can get tax revenues from the energy sales.” 

Based on evidence from preliminary studies, says Orr, a pro- 
fessional wind assessment company has agreed to pursue com- 
prehensive studies of the wind speed on Kayford Mountain, owned 
by activist Larry Gibson. “Our goal is to turn Massey Energy from 
a seller of coal to a seller of electrons,” Orr says. 


Attracting Media Attention 

Why does the media neglect MTR mining? Kate Rankin and Elisa 
Saltet analyzed media cover rage (“or ae of it,” says Saltet), and 

interviewed writers who've published stories in national publica- 

tions. “Erik Reece, who's written for Harpers and Orion, said he 

believed the lack of cover rage was due to the | fact that not enough 

people have died, and it’s hard to maintain public interest unless 
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there are scary statistics,” says Saltet, a third-year, double-degree 
student majoring in cello performance and environmental studies. 
She cited coverage of a slurry impoundment failure in Martin 


County, Kentucky, in 2000, which released 250 million gallons of 


slurry and wastewater, more than 20 times the amount of oil 
released in the Exxon Valdez spill. “The story only got about a 
week of coverage, primarily in Kentucky,” says Rankin, a senior 
majoring in environmental studies and Japanese. The pair notes 
that MTR was listed among the top 10 overlooked stories in 2006 
by Project Censored Media at Sonoma State University. “MTR is 
an issue of climate change, human rights, endangered species, 
and environmental justice,’ Saltet says. 


Forcing Legal Compliance 

Coal slurry contains many toxic heavy metals, including lead, 
mercury, chromium, and arsenic. Robin Hok, a fifth-year, double- 
degree student majoring in vocal performance and environmental 
studies, researched toxins legislation and recommended three 
possible legal tactics to oppose MTR mining. The first would have 
slurry ponds—which contain between | billion and 3 billion gal- 
lons—designated as EPA Superfund sites (sites with uncontrolled 
or abandoned hazardous waste). The second possibility would 
charge companies with failure to comply with reclamation require- 
ments. “Companies say they'll restore the slurry ponds once they 
dry, but in the West Virginia climate, how long will it take for one 
billion gallons to dry?” she asks. The third tactic involves legisla- 
tion requiring companies to report point-source releases above a 
certain level to the EPA. “Levels for some chemicals are very 
small. For example, only a pound of lead has to be reported. The 
coal companies have no idea how much lead is in their slurry ponds. 
If we could come up with an accurate way to calculate that amount, 
we could call the companies on the quantity of their toxic discharge.” 


Property Law Ineffective 

In the United States, where individual rights are highly prized, it 
would make sense that property law would protect private 
landowners’ rights, and that protection of private property would 
be a legal argument to oppose MTR mining. After environmental 
studies major Jon Beckhardt '06 reviewed relevant U.S. Supreme 
Court cases and read several texts on property law, he learned the 
exact opposite was true. 

“Since the beginning of American history, we've put the com- 
mon good ahead of the private good in property law,” he says. “For 
example, in early New England there were no trespassing laws 
because everyone's land was viewed as open for hunting. More 
often than not, the federal government gives state and local juris- 
dictions the power to regulate their land. Only in situations where 
virtually all the value is taken from the land do they intervene.” 
His conclusion—that the way property law is interpreted and 
applied in this country makes it an ineffective tool for opposing 
MTR mining—disappointed him. “I had imagined that the deval- 
uation of Larry Gibson’s land was just not being understood. So it 


was a hard conclusion to reach,” he says. @ 


WebExtra: Visit www.oberlin.edu/oam for more on the students 


projects. 
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The Youtz triplets, from left: 
Alice, Nora, and Anna. 
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n Tenafly, New Jersey, about 17 miles from New York City, 

the home of David Youtz is bursting with happy chaos. 

Identical triplets—three pony-tailed, dark-eyed girls nearing 
their second birthdays—smile and clap their hands. Toddling 
from room to room, they point out their noses, lips, eyes, and 
teeth. When asked “Where's Daddy?” and “Where’s Mommy?” 
they point happily to Youtz and his wife, Mary Child. 

The story of the triplets began nearly two years ago, on a 
bridge in the southern Chinese city of Qinzhou. There, in May 
2004, a passer-by came upon three tiny bundles wrapped in baby 
blankets. Pinned to the front of each was a bookmark-sized, red 
ribbon covered with neat, black calligraphy. Here, the ribbons 
read, are the eighth, ninth, and 10th daughters of the Wang* 
clan, “San Bao Tai’—literally, “three treasures of the womb’— 
the Chinese term for triplets. 

“We unfortunately are unable to take care of them,” the notes 
went on, with rustic formality. “We leave this child here, in hopes 
that an honorable person will raise her to adulthood.” 

Since China has no legal procedure for the relinquishment of 
a child for adoption, infants instead are often left in a public 
place or near a public security bureau to be found easily. In this 
case, the babies were just three or four days old. 

The sisters were transported by police to Nanning, the capital 
of the Guangxi Autonomous Region, where they were placed in 
an orphanage called Mother's Love. Funded jointly by the 
Chinese government and a Hong Kong philanthropy, the orphan- 
age has placed more than 1,000 children with adoptive families. 
Staff members there named the three girls after the plum tree, 
whose blossoms appear in winter as a poetic symbol of survival. 

Enchanting Plum was the first. 

Gracious Plum was the second. 

And Graceful Plum was the third. 


Breakfast in the Youtz house- 
hold is truly a family affair, as 
David, Sophie, and Mary feed 


triplets Nora, Alice, and Anna. 


avid Youtz, after graduating from Oberlin in 1982, trav- 

eled to China as a Shansi Fellow to teach English in 

Taiyuan. He earned a master’s degree in China studies 
and international relations at The Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies and began a series of jobs related to 
East Asia, including five years with the Yale-China Association in 
Hong Kong and three years directing business programs at the 
Asia Society in New York. 

Today, as head of the Asia Desk at the investment bank Morgan 
Stanley, Youtz speaks Mandarin on a regular basis. He and his 
wife, whom he met at Johns Hopkins, didn’t think twice about 
which country to choose when deciding to adopt internationally. 
“We adopted the country long before we adopted the children,” 
Child likes to say. 

Her own encounter with China began on a study tour to 
Beijing in 1979, which led to language study in Tianjin a year 
later at the first Mandarin program to reopen for American 
students there after the 1949 revolution. More recently, she was 
an acquisitions editor for the China studies list at Cambridge 
University Press. 

China took on even more personal meaning for the couple 
with the adoption of their first daughter, Sophie Ming, in 1995. 
Youtz subsequently became involved with the nonprofit Families 
with Children from China and is president of FCC of Greater 
New York. Involving 2,100 families, the organization raises funds 
for medical care, school fees, and child development at Chinese 
orphanages and provides cultural resources and adoption support 
to U.S. families. 

The Youtz family returned to China in 2004 to introduce 
Sophie, then age 9, to her country of origin. They arranged a visit 


*Not the real surname. 


to the Mother's Love orphanage. For Sophie, it was a homecom- 
ing of sorts; she had been among the first babies adopted from 
the facility in 1995. 

While touring the playrooms, Sophie and her mother spied a 
crib with three babies lying in a row, crosswise. With dandelion 
putts of black hair, the triplets lay swaddled side-by-side. “What 
will happen to them?” they asked the staff. “Will they be able to 
stay together?” 

Chinese adoptions can take months. A family must first gath- 
er paperwork, then be matched with a child, and then await 
approval from the China Center for Adoption Affairs to travel to 
China. Though challenging, the process is considered consistent 
and predictable, making China the largest, single source of inter- 
national adoption for Americans since their facilitation in 1993. 
Last year, the 50,000th Chinese child was adopted by an 
American family. Ninety-five percent of those adopted are girls. 

After a month of soul-searching, Youtz and Child began assem- 
bling their dossier, which included birth, marriage, and financial 
certificates; fingerprints; FBI clearance; and a family assessment. 
Even with the couple's longtime experience with the country, the 
adoption process proved nerve-wracking. Allowing the interna- 
tional adoption of twins is uncommon enough for the Chinese 
government; extremely rare, therefore, would be approval for trip- 
lets. But on July 1, 2005, word finally arrived from their adoption 


agency in New York, the Gladney Center for Adoption. “You have 
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a match!” their case worker told them. It was the Plum sisters. 

A few weeks later, a full 13 months from their first glimpse of 
the triplets, the family returned to Nanning to claim their new 
daughters. Nora, Alice, and Anna, distinguishable only by the 
colored scrunchies that tied up their fountain ponytails, arrived 
in New Jersey last August 28. 

In quick succession, Youtz and Child purchased a minivan, 
reassigned their home’s upstairs bedrooms, and, with the help of 
friends, neighbors, and members of FCC, assembled three car 
seats, three high chairs, and three cribs. “We joined Costco,” said 
Youtz, to buy diapers and wet wipes in bulk. Family members 
early on cycled through the home to help out, but now, with the 
albeit a hectic one—has been 
established. A rice cooker simmers around the clock, preparing 


aid of a live-in helper, a routine 


the congee, a watery rice porridge the girls grew accustomed to 
eating in the orphanage. 

As the triplets settle in, their distinct personalities are emerg- 
ing. Nora is Lao Da, or “Old Big’—the Chinese nickname for the 
first born. The largest and most confident of the three, she clear- 
ly is the boss. When her middle sister, Alice—called Lao Er, or 
“Old Second”—starts to cry, Nora finds a pacifier and pushes it 
into her mouth. When it’s time to go outside, she gathers all three 
pairs of shoes. Anna, the most vocal, is Lao San, or “Old Third.” 
The girls adore their older sister, following Sophie through the 
house like ducklings (which alternately amuses and annoys her). 


Puzzles and books offer some 
moments of calm in this other- 
wise very busy home. 
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With the busyness of their trip to China and their first weeks 
at home, it wasn't until September that the couple had time to 
translate the handwritten inscriptions pinned to the triplets’ 
blankets. Written in an arcane style, the symbols appeared to 
have been penned by a village scribe, rather than the babies’ birth 
parents. The birth date was expressed using a lunar farming cal- 
endar. When Youtz, with the help of his Chinese tutor, deci- 
phered the exact translation, he felt a chill. In addition to asking 
that each girl be raised to adulthood, the notes also expressed 
hope that the honorable people who raised each one would 
“bring back the child to meet her relatives.” 

Somewhere in a rural village of the Guangxi Autonomous 
Region is a woman who gave birth to three, healthy babies. 
Someday, says Youtz, his family hopes to find the birth parents 
and tell them the sisters were raised together. 

Meanwhile, there is so much to learn. 

“Zou-yi-zou, says Child, taking Alice’s hands. “Walk a step. 
Alice lurches along with the halting steps of a toddler. 

The journey of a thousand miles begins with a single step, a 
Chinese philosopher once said. And so the journey of the Youtz 


sisters begins. @ 


Lindy Washburn 75 and David Youtz are members of the committee 
planning the centennial celebration for the Oberlin Shansi 
Association, to take place during commencement weekend 2008. 
Portions of this story originally appeared in The Record in 


Hackensack, N.J. 
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Above: Mary and David with their four daughters: 
Alice, Anna, Nora, and Sophie (in front). Below: 
The girls take turns batting a Chinese ornament 
before heading to their cribs for a nap. 
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n 18th-century Eastern European synagogue became the 

focus of an intense, 10-day winter-term project designed 

to study and replicate what had been destroyed during 
World War I. 

Wooden synagogues built in Eastern Europe in the 17th and 
I8th centuries represented a high point in both Jewish architec- 
ture and liturgical art. Most, however, were destroyed during the 
two World Wars, primarily in the Nazi invasion of Poland, says 
\ssistant Professor of Art Rian Brown-Orso. Of the lost archi- 
tecture, particularly ornate was the ceiling (cupola) of the 
Gwozdziec Synagogue, adorned with intricate, vividly colored, 
painted designs reminiscent of an oriental carpet. 

Creating a half-scale replica of the synagogue’s south ceiling 
was the task of nine winter-term students who become sleuths of 
architectural details, masters of mixing colors, and experts in 18th- 
century painting techniques. The project was led by guest instruc- 
tors Rick and Laura Brown, professors of sculpture at the Mass- 
achusetts College of Art and founding directors of Handshouse 
Studio, a nonprofit that guides students through reconstruction 
projects of lost historical objects. Lectures about the synagogues 
and the meaning of the iconography were weaved in. 

The students’ work is now part of the exhibition “Continuity— 
Traditions of Jewish Art and Architecture” at the Vilna Shul syn- 
agogue in Boston. It will then become part of an ongoing touring 


exhibition about the wooden synagogues of Eastern Europe. 


For more, visit www.oberlin.edu/oam or www.handshouse.org/. 


A Lost 
World 
Revisited 


photos by Rian Brown-Orso 


On the last day of an intense, 10-day winter-term project, students, professors, and guest instructors gather around their finished 
work—a half-size replica of a painted ceiling that graced a 1729 Polish synagogue. Pictured at center are Rick and Laura Brown. 
Pictured at right are project sponsors Rian Brown-Orso (in green) and Sarah Schuster (in sweater), associate professors of art. 
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Driving to Cleveland and back—in an 
environmentally responsible way—is an 
ongoing need for Andy Barnett '07 and 
his Oberlin bandmates. 


ie, You Can Drive My Car 
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car sharing,” says CityWheels founder Ryan McKenzie, a longtime 
advocate of green transportation. “Most of the time, students and 
residents can easily walk or bicycle to their day-to-day destina- 
tions. But everyone needs a car occasionally, and this is an easy, 
economical, and environmentally friendly way to obtain one.” 

President Nancy S. Dye says that part of the College’s sus- 
tainability program is to find ways to show students that they don't 
need to own cars. “This program takes an important step toward 
greening our campus and community,’ she says. 


ar sharing, a European phenomenon that made its way to 
the United States a little under a decade ago, has seen 
‘ great success in 17 U.S. cities, spurred on in part by 
large, national chains such as Zipcar and Flexcar. In most cases, 
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drivers become members of a car-sharing organization and pay a 
modest hourly or daily fee to access a car, typically parked in a 
dedicated space nearby. At Oberlin, membership is open to any- 
one 21 and older who has had a clean driving record for the past 
three years. The $8.50-per-hour price includes gas, insurance, 
maintenance fees, and road service. Reservations are made through 
the company’s web site. 

“Since all CityWheels vehicles are either gas-electric hybrids 
or other fuel-efficient models, they significantly reduce the envi- 
ronmental impact of driving,” says Andrew deCoriolis '07, an EPIG 
member credited with initiating the CityWheels partnership. An 
environmental studies major with a passion for transportation 
issues, deCoriolis also played a major role in the College's recent 
purchase of hybrid vehicles for security officers and mail delivery. 

“Transportation is at the heart of our sustainability efforts. 
The ways in which people move around will play a incredibly 
important role in shaping and defining America when cheap and 
easily portable oil is no longer available,” he says. 

Once the car-sharing program catches on—CityWheels cur- 
rently has 35 members—McKenzie and deCoriolis hope to add 
a biodiesel truck or van to the Oberlin fleet. And as the compa- 
ny begins expanding car-sharing into the wide-open Cleveland 
market, all eyes will be on Oberlin. 

“We are a very small organization, and we depend on commu- 


Left: Andrew deCoriolis '07, Ryan McKenzie, and President Nancy Dye 
celebrate the launch of CityWheels in February. Below: Matthew Adler 
07 and Hannah Neprash '07 get comfortable in the Toyota Prius. 


nity champions,” McKenzie says. “The Oberlin students are true 
community champions—they were very motivated to bring this 
to campus as an environmental alternative to owning a car and as 
a way to get around.” His hope is that Cleveland-area residents 
will pick up on the idea, too, particularly those in densely popu- 
lated neighborhoods with access to bus and transit service. “Car 
sharing can act as the missing link,” he said during a February 
radio segment on Cleveland NPR station WCLY. “You can rent a 
car, but it’s a hassle. With transit, the choices are better in some 
locations than others. Taxis are notoriously unreliable. And hay- 
ing access to a car for a limited amount of time has not been an 
option in Ohio.” 

Expanding slowly and deliberately, McKenzie will introduce 
cars into the Cleveland neighborhoods of Ohio City, Coventry, 
and Shaker Heights this spring. “Our goal is to have a car in a vari- 
ety of walkable neighborhoods, parked within a five to 10 minute 
walk from our customers,” he says. 

Convincing a car-dependent city the size of Cleveland to 
adopt car-sharing is no easy feat, but it’s certainly not impossible. 
In fact, car-sharing veteran Chris Bradshaw ‘66, co-founder of 
Vrtucar (pronounced virtue-car), an eco-friendly, car-sharing serv- 
ice in Ottawa, Canada, helped his own organization grow from 
three cars shared by 42 members, to 25 cars shared by 500 mem- 
bers in six years. 

There’s also Kate White 93, a founder and former co-director 
of City CarShare in San Francisco. Launched in 2001, it's now 
the largest nonprofit car-sharing organization in the country, with 
4,000 members and 90 vehicles. New applications have skyrock- 
eted in the past year with the rising cost of gas. A City CarShare 
press release says its members have saved | million gallons of gas 
since 2001. 

As for Bradshaw, he couldn't be prouder of Oberlin’s role in 
kicking off the car-sharing movement in Ohio. “My buttons are 
popping off my shirt,” he says. “Oberlin is among the few colleges 
in the nation to do things before they enter the mainstream of 


society. This is just another feather in its cap.” 


For more information, visit www.citywheelscleveland.com/. 
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Douglas W. Morrill writes: “My wife, Helen, 
and I enjoyed a nostalgic visit to Japan from 
October 18 to November 17. We stayed in Kobe 
with our son, Tim, who teaches English at three 
universities. We served as educational mission- 
aries in Nishinomiya and Kobe from 1949 to 
1970. We enjoyed visiting old friends, the three 
institutions at which we worked, and other old 
haunts. It was a pleasure to be immersed in 
Japanese culture, including access to Japanese 
cuisine, once again. For the last nine years we 
have lived in Sun City, Ariz., a retirement com- 


munity. E: doughelenmorrill@yahoo.com. 


Lois Baker Muehl, her husband of 61 years, 
Siegmar, and a picture of her late mother, Mary 
Hull Baker ‘10, taken when she was 90 years 
old, appeared in an advertisement for the 
Oaknoll Retirement Residence in Iowa City. 
Lois’ granddaughter, Kira B. Silver, is a first-year 
student at Oberlin. “It’s lovely to have a tradi- 
tion now spanning three centuries continued,” 
writes Lois, who continues to “putter along at 
crafts and write short bits,” including a quip 
published in the November/December issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. Lois’ poem “An Inside 
Look” won first prize in humor in the Iowa Poetry 
Associations 2005 state contest and will be 


published in Lyrical Iowa, an annual anthology. 


Frederick S. Cross was awarded the Distin- 


guished Alumnus Award from the Case Western 
Reserve University Medical Alumni Association 
in October at the 2005 medical alumni reunion. 
[he award is given annually in rec ognition of a 
oraduate’s outstanding work that has made a 


significant mark in the field of medicine and 
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has brought about distinction for the school of 
medicine. In the mid-1950s, Frederick was co- 
inventor of the first heart-lung machine that 


helped jump-start the use of open-heart surgery. 


Barbara Bacon Inscho, her husband, George, 
Marge Graham Crawford, and Mary Yeend 
Warner joined Neal and Gertrude Verstegen 
Hinrichs for a week's reunion at the Hinrichs’ 
vacation home at Big Elk Meadows in Colorado 
last September. “The gals’ friendship goes back 
to freshman year at Oberlin and has grown 
over the years.” In addition to much talk and 
laughter, the group enjoyed the fall colors 
and trips to Estes Park and Rocky Mountain 
National Park. Elisabeth Bushnell Howard, 
her husband, Bob, and Marty Wakeland 
Seale could not join the group this year and 
were sorely missed. e Classmates Shirley 
Rhea Collins, Margaret “Peg” Shively 
Lewis, Josephine 
Richards Gilbert, 
and Barbara James 
Stonestrom (left to 
right) are pictured 
at Peg’s 80th birth- 
day celebration in 


Durham, N.C. 


J. Hillis Miller was presented with the Modern 


Collins 


Language Association of America’s lifetime 
scholarly achievement award in December 2005. 


An emeritus professor of English and compara- 
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60th cluster reunion for Class of 1946 
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tive literature at the University of California, he 
is renowned for his work as a reader and inter- 
preter of Victorian literature and is widely rec- 
ognized for his contributions to literary criti- 


cism and theory. 


S. John “Jack” Ingram worked on a com- 


memorative 4-CD set of recently rediscovered 


recordings made in the 1960s by the Rochester, 
N.Y., performing group Ars Antiqua. Jack, a 
singer, and his wife, former Conservatory piano 
instructor Madeline Bramer Ingram, were per- 
formers in the group, as was Jeanne Wishart 
Jeandheur ‘52. An Ars Antiqua Renaissance, 
released last fall by Oasis CD Productions, 
includes solo and company performances, along 
with a brochure with photographs. “Makes me 
wonder how many of our Oberlin friends and my 
Conservatory classmates might still be out there 


somewhere. | would enjoy hearing from you!” E: 


jnmingram@earthlink.net. e Betsy “Elizabeth” 


Green Moyer has completed Paul Green’ Plant 


Book: An Alphabet of Flowers and Folklore 


(Botanical Garden Foundation, Inc.) The book 
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combines intimate color 
images of North Carolina 
wildflowers, photographed 
by Betsy, with writings of her 
late father, Paul, author of 
The Lost Colony and other 


symphonic outdoor dramas. 


W: www.ncbg.unc.edu. 


When Anne Cartmell Elder and her husband, 
John, stopped by the Uplands Retirement 
Village in Pleasant Hill, Tenn., last October, 
their friends “collected as many Obies as were 
available that evening.” Front row: Jane Dewey 
Heald 52, Martha Lammers '54, and Mary 
Schwarz '54. Second row: Mark Heald ’50, 
Helen Marker Lee ‘49, Pat Robbennolt ’63, 
and Jack Schwarz 
‘54. Third row: Dick 
Lammers '54, Jack 

y 52, Anne, 
John, Aiko Yokoya 
Carter ‘61, Bill 


Naumann '57, and 


Cassidy 


Hubie Naumann. 


Mary Houck Yuhasz’'s book, In Defense of 
a Career: John Ferral McBlain, Captain, 9th 
Cavalry, U.S. Army, was published last July. W: 
www.outskirtspress.com/indefenseofacareer. 


E: mghy@worldnet.att.net. 


Women’s health advocate and journalist Barbara 
Seaman is featured in the Jewish Womens 
Archive's online exhibit, Jewish Women and The 
Feminist Revolution (www.jwa.org/feminism). 
The exhibit brings the story of Jewish feminism 
into the story of American feminism and 
includes 74 Jewish women who have played 


significant roles in the movement. 


Annette Church John and Lew John held the 


second occasional meeting” of the Rockbridge 


County Oberlin Alumni Club at their home 


in Lexington, Va. Front row: ‘Ted Burrowes 
65, Daniel Brinson '00, Julia Storrs Strode 
+4, Catherine Kaylor Harbor ‘82, and Fran 


Drake °36. Back row: 
David Emory ‘52, 
Jeremy Robinson '62, 
Lori Olan ’87, Biz 
Glenn Harralson 69, 
Margaret Dyson-Cobb 
‘72, Annette, and 


George Bent III 85. 


Curt Maloy and Holly are currently visiting 


Guntur and Rajamundry in southern India as 


part of an evangelistic healing crusade and pas- 
toral ministry outreach. Afterward, they plan to 
visit Asia with friends. Last year they took a mis- 
sion trip to Africa. The couple produced a CD, 
Healing in His Wings. E: cbmly@comcast.net. 
e Jim Scoville co-edited the Labor and 
Employment Relations Association's 2005 
research volume, The Ethics of Human 
Resources and Industrial Relations, with his 
University of Minnesota colleague, John Budd. 
Jim also co-wrote two chapters on non- 
Western approaches to HRIR ethics. He has 
been asked to write an entry for the second 
edition of the International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences on a theoretical tool he devel- 


oped for analysis of the Indian caste system. 


David Chisholm, professor of German stud- 


ies at the University of Arizona, was in Leipzig 


New! Online Class Notes 


last summer, where he gave a lecture titled 
“Literary-Political Cabaret in Germany since 
Reunification.” He also met with colleagues and 
administrators about a new Arizona-Leipzig 
PhD program in transcultural German studies. 
While in Germany, David continued his 
research on German cabaret at the German 
National Literature Archive, participated in 
a conference in Graz, and visited friends in 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. At the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, David teaches courses on 
European _literary-political 
cabaret, 19th- and 20th- 
century German lyric poet- 
ry, and music and German 
literature. He recently pub- 
lished two articles on music 
literature: 


and German 


Chisholm 


Brecht's and Weills Views of 
Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny: 
Musical-Textual 2004 


Brecht-Jahrbuch) and Alban Berg's Wozzeck: A 


Tensions (in the 


Re-Creation of Biichner'’s Woyzeck (in the pro- 
ceedings of the 2004 Georg Biichner sympo- 
sium at Vanderbilt University). In Tucson, 
Ariz., David swims daily and plays tennis on 
the weekends. He and his wife, Ana Carmen 
Valdés-Estay, enjoy concerts, theater, and hik- 
ing. “The only drawback [in Arizona] is the 
summer heat—an additional reason to go to 
Europe in June and July!” The couple's 
daughter, Claudia, lives in New York City, 
where she performs and teaches dance. E: 


chisholm@u.arizona.edu. @ Bonnie Frazier 


he Alumni Association announces an exciting new way to keep in 
touch with other Obies! OBIEWeb, the Alumni Online Community, 
now offers alumni the opportunity to post class notes online in a 


secure, password-protected environment. 


You'll still see class notes in the quarterly OAM; however, the online opportu- 


nity lets you read about your classmates a bit sooner while also allowing you to 
sort posts by class year and topic. To post or read class notes online, you'll simply need 
an OBIEWeb account, which is free and available to all alumni. 

To get started, visit www.oberlin.edu/alumni/classnotes. If you are new to OBIEWeb, 
you will need to register using your Oberlin ID number, which appears above your name 
on the address label on this magazine. 

Questions? Contact alumni.office@oberlin.edu. 
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Lancraft organized an event for Oberlin’s 
EnviroAlums and people with environmental 
interests. The event took place at the Madison, 
Conn., Winter Club in November 2005 and 
featured Carl McDaniel 64, chair of Enviro- 
\lums, who spoke about his new book, Wisdom 
for a Livable Planet. The book focuses on eight 
prominent environmental challenges and the 
individuals who championed each issue; the 
concluding chapter on ecological design high- 
lights environmental education at Oberlin and 
Distinguished Professor of Environmental 
Studies David Orr. © Dennis Redmont co- 
Vass Nuova 


(Mondadori, 2005), a study of emerging media 


authored media e Europa 
patterns in the countries of “New Europe,” 
including new and prospective members of the 
European Union. Dennis is a coordinator of 
a program by Unidea, a foundation of Italy's 
largest bank, UniCredito Italiano. The program 
trains young media leaders in New European 
countries. ® Judith Nelson Scoville retired 
from Northland College in Ashland, Wis., in 
2004, but stays busy with writing and research 
projects. Last November, she delivered the inau- 
gural series of Picard Lectures in Environmental 
Theology and Ethics at United Theological 
Seminary of the Twin Cities. The title of the 
series was Christianity and Nature: An Incarna- 
tional View. © Steve Vanek spent two weeks in 
China in November developing markets for 
Alaskan salmon. “Our daughter, Lily, whom we 
adopted six years ago from China, is 12 now 
and helps keep me young.” Steve and his fami- 


ly live in Ninilchik, Alaska. 


John Ferguson, organist and director at St. Olaf 


College in Northfield, Minn., was featured in 
the college’s Songs of Grateful Praise: A Sing 
For Joy radio program hymn festival, in October 


2005. © Harold Weller, co-founder and music 


director of the Las Vegas Philharmonic, was 
honored with a Harold Weller Day last October 
9 as declared by Las Vegas Mayor Oscar 
Goodman. Harold, who plans to retire at the 
end of the 2006-07 season, co-founded the 
orchestra in 1998 and has received distinction 
during the past 45 years as music director of 
symphony orchestras in Ohio, Virginia, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada. He has received 
numerous awards and honors, including the 
Las Vegas Chamber of Commerce's 2003 


\chievement Award in Arts & Entertainment 
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happenings 


he sounds of flutes were strangely absent from the recital room of 
Marion Widowson Russell's home in Avon Lake, Ohio, last fall, 
where the focus instead was on four Oberlin Conservatory students 
on piano, violoncello, and harpsichord, plus voice. The private gather- 
ing was billed as an intimate recital to showcase Oberlin talent; Marion, 
a 1944 Conservatory voice major, occasionally hosts such events to 


photos courtesy of Marion Russell 


raise travel money for Oberlin students to perform and compete. 

“Our guests were able to visit with these talented students and catch the flavor of their 
lives,” Marion says. “The students themselves took advantage of the beautiful, mild fall day 
and walked down by the water’s edge to enjoy Lake Erie.” 

A longtime flutist and music teacher who spent 54 years in the Lorain County Schools, 
Marion is principal flutist for both the Cleveland Women’s Orchestra and the Patriot's 
Symphonic Band in Lorain County. Private flute lessons, plus classes in theory, harmony, 
and composition, keep her career going strong, as do performances at benefit concerts. 
“Our four children and grandchild keep me crisscrossing the country,” she says. That, cou- 
pled with singing in the church choir, tending to her rose garden, and spending time with 
her husband, Anson, of 44 years makes it hard to believe that Marion still finds time for 


her newest warm-weather hobby: jet skiing. 


Michael Dabney moved to Honolulu in 1969 


to study marine biology. He is director of the 
Teaching and Learning Center, a faculty devel- 
opment unit at Hawaii Pacific University. He 
lunched with former Oberlin Professor of 
Biology Betty Gilbert in Quechee, Vt. “Betty 
supervised my first teaching in 1962 at 
Oberlin; she is an active traveler and birder,” he 
says. Michael stays in close touch with Steve 
Anderson, who presided at his wedding in 1968, 
and Jane Wilson Anderson, visiting their 


family every Christmas. E: mdabney@hpu.edu. 


Carolyn Barley Britton, a New York physi- 


cian and a recognized expert in neurology and 


—Kelly Viancourt 


Far lett: Pianist Anastasia Dedik 
‘08. Other student recitalists were 
mezzo-soprano Katherine Lerner 
06, harpsichordist Seungok Lee 
08, and cellist Rachel Desoer 09. 
Near left: Jessica Downs, Marion 
Russell '44, Dean of the Conserva- 
tory David Stull ’89 and Anson H. 
Russell. 


infectious diseases of the nervous system, was 
elected chair of the National Medical Associa- 
tion board of trustees last October. A longtime 
advocate for the funding of AIDS clinical trials, 
as well as the training of minority and women 
clinical researchers, she has been listed repeat- 
edly among “New York’s Best Doctors” and rated 
among the top 100 African American physicians 
in Black Enterprise magazine. Carolyn teaches at 
Columbia University College of Physicians and 


Surgeons and at New York-Presbyterian Hospital. 
| 


Lynn Kohlman, a model turned photographer 


and then fashion executive, contributed an arti 
cle to Vogue's \ugust 2005 issue about surviving 
breast cancer and, later, stage four glioblastoma, 


a brain cancer. “Now I realize that | do need 
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people, and I'm not afraid to show that. Even 
walking down the streets of New York City, I'll 
smile at strangers. Nine times out of 10, they 


smile back,” she wrote. © Mike Underhill 


decided to follow his calling for the Christian 
ministry after spending more than 25 years in 
the corporate world and became a full-time stu- 
dent at the Chicago Theological Seminary. He 
and his partner, Vince Benabese, recently cel- 
ebrated 15 years as a couple; his daughter, Nadia, 
is finishing her second year in a graduate program 
at the Woodrow Wilson School at Princeton Uni- 


versity. A: 3720 N. Paulina, Chicago, IL 60613. 
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Ruth Burton ran into two Oberlin grads while 
attending a string workshop retreat in upstate 
New York. Ruth (left) lives in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where she is a part-time counselor and 
freelance violist in local orchestras and with 
her own string trio. She 
and her husband, Mark 
Koenig, consider them- 
selves “empty-nesters with 
plenty of room for visitors.” 
Helen McDermott ‘80 


(right) plays viola with the 


Colorado Symphony Orch- 
estra and lives in Denver with her husband, 
Lauren Martens, and their 7-year-old daughter, 
Anna. Melissa Burton ’85 (center) moved back to 
her hometown of Rochester, N.Y., seven years ago. 
She plays cello regularly with the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic and teaches at the Eastman Communi- 
ty Music School. (Read more about Melissa in 


the 1985 listing. ) 
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Donna Thomson's book, The Vibrant Life: 


Simple Meditations to Use Your Energy Effective- 
ly, will be released in May by Sentient Publica- 
tions. Donna first became interested in Eastern 
religions at Oberlin, and she subsequently spent 
15 years in training at a Zen meditation center. 
She wrote the book “to de-mystify meditation’: 
her nonsectarian approach consists of specific 


tec hniques for dealing with issues of daily life. 


Janet Heller published her first childrens 
DOO} How the Moon Regained Her Shape. 


Influenced by Native American legends, the 


story describes how the moon deals with nasty 
insults from the sun, demonstrating to children 
how to cope with bullies. An appendix gives 
scientific information about the moon. Janet 
teaches English and women’s studies courses 
at Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo. 
e Marty and Heather Oppenheimer moved 


to Florida after Marty retired from special edu- 


cation consulting work in Ohio. Heather con- 
tinues to work for Lucent Technologies, travel- 
ing extensively and consulting on systems engi- 
neering best practices and appraisals as an 
SEl-authorized lead appraiser and instructor. 
She and Marty are grandparents to two girls, 
with another baby on the way. “The guest room 
in our very small house near the beach is ready 
for company. Life is good, even with hurri- 
canes, she says. A: 8919 Abbott Ave., Miami, 
FL 33154. E: hoppenheimer@lucent.com. ¢ 
Victoria Sirota left her tenure as vicar at the 
Episcopal Church of the Holy Nativity in Park 
Heights, Md., where she had worked since 1995. 
A September 28, 2005, article in the Baltimore 
Sun featured her work on the $3.1 million 
Pimlico Road Arts and Community Center 
project that she and others brought to fruition 
out of concern for the children and families in 


the church's troubled neighborhood. 
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Sharon E. Dobbins (below right) lives in 


Memphis, Tenn., where she is a core chorus 


singer with Opera Memphis. Last fall, she was 
asked to mentor soprano Gloria Lenhoff (left), 
a oifted musician with Williams Syndrome, in 
a production of Samson et 
Dalila. Williams Syndrome 
is a rare genetic disorder 
that carries with it growth 
delays, nonverbal learning 
disabilities, and, often, extra- 


ordinary verbal and musi- 


Dobbins 


cal abilities, including per- 
fect pitch. Sharon, who has taught and worked 
with autistic, mentally challenged, and atten- 
tion deficit disorder students, was asked by the 
opera company to work with Gloria, who sings 
in 30 languages and has performed extensively 
throughout the U.S. “This was one of the most 
extraordinary experiences of my life,” Sharon 
writes. “This was the first time in opera histo- 
ry that an opera Company had hired a mental- 
I ( hallenged artist/musician to parti Ipate in a 


produc tion, and it was a huge success. 
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During our three-week 
summer program 
for nonbusiness majors, 
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business college.* 
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Ira Mellman, chair and Sterling Professor of 
the Department of Cell Biology at the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, was one of three 
Americans elected as an associate member of 
the European Molecular Biology Organization. 
EMBO elects members annually on the basis 
of their proven excellence in research. Ira uses 
a combination of biochemical, genetic, and 
imaging methods to understand complex func- 
tions of cell biology; his work revealed basic 
biologic mechanisms that regulate the immune 
response. Another area of his research involves 
cell polarity and asymmetry. Ira was named sci- 
entific director of the Yale Comprehensive 
Cancer Center in 2003, is a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts & Sciences, and has 
received numerous awards. 
¢ John Strawn, a fellow 
of the Audio Engineering 
Society, was elected the 
organizations governor. He 
chaired the AES conven- 


tion in San Francisco in 


2004 and will do so again 
in 2006. He also continues his consulting prac- 


tice. W: www.s-systems-inc.com. 


John Scheinfeld and his colleague, David Leaf, 


producers of the documentary Beautiful Dreamer: 
Brian Wilson and the Story of Smile, were nom- 
inated for a Grammy Award in the Long Form 
Music Video category. “The competition was 


very stiff, but very exciting,” John writes. 
1976 


Peter “Sukha” 


Hessel, Mich., since 1990, where he is “busy 


Goehring has lived in 


playing 


too many instruments and too many 
styles in a 200-mile circuit” while doing cottage 
maintenance in his day job in the Les 
Cheneaux Islands. A: PO Box 271, Hessel, 
MI 49745-0271. E: plutopete@lighthouse.net. 


W: www.birchbarquemusic.com. ¢ Timothy 


Kaufman-Osborn was elected to the execu- 


tive council of the American Political Science 
Association. Timothy is the Baker Ferguson Pro- 
fessor of Politics and Leadership at Whitman 
College in Walla Walla, Wash. He is the author 
of Creatures of Prometheus: Gender and the 


Politics of Technology (1997) and From Noose 


to Needle: Capital Punishment and the Late 
Liberal State (2002). He 
has served as president of 
the ACLU of Washington 
since 2002 and served as 
president of the Western 
Political Science Associa- 
tion from 2001 to 2003. ¢ 
Jonathan _Kirschenfeld 


was presented with the 2005 Housing Design 


Kaufman-Osborn 


Award at an exhibition and reception held at 
the Center for Architecture in New York in 
October 2005. ¢ Ray Romero was featured in 
the San Antonio Express-News with his busi- 
ness partner for the founding of their tire and 
wheel companies, HERO Assemblers and 
HERO Logistics. Romero and his partner, who 
practice law for their day jobs, will be responsi- 
ble for supplying one million wheels a year for 
the Toyota Tundra assembly plant under con- 


struction in San Antonio. 


James Day was a guest preacher at the 
Memorial Church of Harvard University and at 


the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Boston. As 


Erasmus Visiting Professor at the University of 


Porto, Portugal, he co-coordinates a joint master’s 
degree program with the Université de Genéve. 
He also serves as a professor at Louvain, a clini- 


cal psychologist in private practice, and as parish 


priest (Antwerp and Ostend) in the Church of 


England. A: Ave. de Joli Bois 20, Bruxelles, 


Belgium. ¢ Jill Herman, celebrating 25 


years of practicing law, was one of 107 lawyers 
to be inducted into the 
American College of Trial 
Lawyers as a fellow from 
Arizona, making her the 
first female member from 
Arizona in the organiza- 


55-year 


tion's history. 


Induction is by invitation 
only, and is limited to | percent of trial lawyers 
in each state and Canada. She attended the 
ceremony in Chicago last October with her 
husband, Harold Swenson, who is also a trial 
attorney. Her older son, Jake Grossman, is a 
sophomore at Oberlin, majoring in biology and 
environmental studies. Her younger son, Ben, is 
a junior in high school. “I have enjoyed return- 
ing to Oberlin as a parent—and find it remark- 


ably and delightfully unchanged,” she says. Jill 


continues her close friendship with Martha 


Moody. The pair recently traveled to a ski 
resort in Utah to celebrate Martha’s 50th birth- 


day and the 32nd anniversary of their meeting 


as freshman roommates. @ Franz Wright's two- 


page poem, “East Boston, 1996,” appeared in 
the December 5, 2005, issue of the New Yorker. 
His ninth collection of poems, Gods Silence, 


will be published this spring. 


Russ Baxter was appointed deputy director of 
the Virginia Department of Conservation and 
Recreation by Governor Mark Warner last 
November. The agency is responsible for state 
programs concerning soil, water, and land con- 
servation; natural heritage; state parks; and 
Chesapeake Bay protection. He previously served 
as assistant secretary of natural resources. Russ 
lives in Richmond's Museum District with his 
wife, Sharon, and sons, lan and William. ¢ Peter 
Racher and his fellow part- 
ners in the Indiana envi- 
ronmental law firm Plews 
Shadley Racher & Braun, 
were selected by their 
peers for inclusion in the 
2005-2006 edition of The 


Best Lawyers in America. 


¥ 
Racher 


Baroque harpsichordist Jillon Stoppels Dupree 
performed during the Milan (Ohio) Historical 
Museum's 50th anniversary celebration last 


October. © Leonard Garrison released the CD 


Superflute on Capstone Records, featuring new 
music for flute, piccolo, and alto flute. Several 
flute magazines have given Superflute high marks, 
including Flute Talk, which called the recording 
“astounding.” and a “great addition to the recorded 
flute repertoire library.” W: www.capstonerecords. 
org. © Hannah Rapaport Salia earned her mas- 
ters degree in education at Antioch University 
in Seattle. She is an art specialist at St. Thomas 
School, an independent elementary school in 
Bellevue, Wash., and says she'd love to hear 
news from friends of the past. E: hannahsalia@ 
comcast.net. © Calvin Warren is the medical 
director of HomeTown Health Network, a local- 
ly owned managed care organization in eastern 
Ohio. He is a newly certified physician execu 

tive, which demonstrates his superior educa 

tional achievement, stature as a physician, and 


experience in the field of medical management 
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David Driesen was named the Andrea R. 


Cooney Professor of Law at Syracuse University 
College of Law. He is writing an environmental 
law textbook for Aspen Publishing with Robert 
\dler from the University of Utah. A: 130 Clarke 
Pye. S) racuse, NY 13210-2663. E: ddriesen@ 


tweny.rr.com. * Douglas Frazer and spouse 


Karen Schapiro were two 
of 18 lawyers from DeWitt 
Ross & Stevens named to 
the first edition of Wisconsin 
Super Lawyers. Only 5 per- 
cent of Wisconsin's 14,770 


attorneys were given this 


Frazer 


honor. Douglas is a tax, busi- 
ness, and estate planning 
attorney and author of a 
handbook on investigations 
and privacy rights. Karen 
works as a litigator active 
in prominent environmental 


. and land use cases for the 
Schapiro 


Top 10 Wisconsin law firm. 
e Fraser Sherman is celebrating his second 
film reference book, The Wizard of Oz Catalog 
(McFarland Publishers, 2005). He continues to 
work as a reporter for the Destin Log in Destin, 
Fla., and recently sold a short story to Weird 


Tales magazine. 


F. Gale Connor was 
named managing partner of 
Preston Gates & Ellis 
LLP’s new San Francisco 
office. Gale will oversee 
strategic planning, opera- 


tions, business develop- 


Connor 


ment, and client service 
activity. His practice encompasses many aspects 
of property law, from acquisition and disposi- 
tion of commercial real estate to commercial 
leasing and real estate finance. He holds a law 


degree from Georgetown. ¢ David Sherbin was 


appointed vice president and general counsel of 
Delphi Corporation in Troy, Mich. His appoint- 
ment includes membership on the Delphi Stra- 
tegy Board, the companys top policy-making 
group. He also serves as the companys chief 
compliance officer. David previously served as 

ice president, general counsel, and secretary for 


Pulte Homes. © Steve J. Sherman, while still 


2006 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 
www. oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs 


Regional 
Roundup 


D.€.—More than 150 Washington alumni 
gathered January 13 at the National 
Museum of American History’s Hall of 
Musical Instruments to hear the Oberlin 
Conservatory’s Eliot Quartet perform works 
by Beethoven and Shostakovich on the 
Smithsonian’s Vuillaume instruments. 
Dean of the Conservatory David Stull ’89 
hosted a post-concert reception and pre- 
sented highlights of the Oberlin Orchestra's 
tour of China in December. ¥ 


San Francisco—Alumni musicians took 
to the stage last fall in what’s become 
a hallmark event for this popular Oberlin 
club. Its fourth annual alumni concert 
featured everything from drums and viola 
to Native American flute, with tunes 
ranging from jazz to cabaret. Jop photo, 
below: George Galt 69, with his daugh- 
ter; Ralf Hotchkiss '69; and Steve Katz 
'68. Bottom: John Lewis 68 and George 


A Atlanta—The Oberlin Jazz Septet brought 
its own heat to “Hotlanta” January 30 ina 
double-billed performance with local jazz- 
artist fave Gwen Hughes at the 14th Street 
Playhouse. “How very wonderful this 
evening was,” says Donna Akiba Sullivan 
Harper ’75. “There was no such group back 
in the 1970s. It’s a great addition!” 


A Milwaukee—Obies Tom Christofferson 
'62, Juanita Becker ’79, Mary Ellen Close 
70, Karen Gunther 92, and friends joined 
for dinner and a concert by the new music 
ensemble Present Music, founded by Kevin 
Stalheim '76 and featuring soloist Amy X 
Neuburg '84. 


A Western New England—More than 30 
Obies and friends gathered at the 
Northampton Brewery for a_ post- 
Valentine’s Day Happy Hour coordinated 
by Carrie Abels '95. Other attendees 
included faculty and grad students from 
Smith, UMASS, and Amherst. 


ae 
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maintaining his busy photography career in the 


MUSIC world, has been promoted to national CO- 


coordinator of security for United for Peace 
and Justice. UFP] is one of the largest peace and 
justice coalitions in the U.S., with over 1,500 


member groups in almost every state. The secu- 
rity team oversees logistical concerns for major 
marches, rallies, and events, and is responsible 
for the safety and positive experience of all par- 
ticipants. When not being an activist or photo- 
graphing musicians and celebrities, Steve spends 
all of his free time with his family: Fiona, 7, 


Jesse, 3, and his wife, Dorothy Lawson, a cellist 


who plays in the quartet Ethel. Dorothy recently 
played with U2, and her quartet has toured the 
United States and Europe with Todd Rundgren 
and Joe Jackson. The family lives on the upper 
west side of Manhattan and plans to attend 
Steve's 25th class reunion in May. E: steve@ 
stevejsherman.com. W: www.stevejsherman.com. 


[This note appeared incorrectly in the last issue. | 


Flora A. Francis, newsletter coordinator for 


the Seattle Oberlin Alumni Club, lives in 
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Kirkland, Wash., where she works for Microsoft 
and is learning to enjoy the Seattle outdoors. 
She has been practicing law for the past 19 
years, since her graduation from Cornell Law 
School. She has also lived in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and in Washington, D.C. ¢ 


Paul Marthers and Janet 


Marthers, a former Oberlin 
admissions officer, are the 
parents of Reed Milton 
Philip Marthers, born 
November 8, 2004. Paul is 


dean of admissions at Reed 


~~ 


where are they now? 


No Slowing Down, Even at Age 81 


sé ow do you think we’re doing?” is a loaded question when 
addressed to a fellow journalist, particularly one who used 
to have your job. 

“The alumni magazine is more professional looking,” replies 
Helen Hayslette Reiff ’46. “But do you know what really bothers me? 
A lack of contrasts. Pink on red? The magazine needs more contrast! 
People my age can’t read it. Blue on white is fine, but blue on black? 
| don’t even bother reading pages like that.” 

Big sigh. 

At age 81, the former Oberlin Alumni Magazine editor (1951 to 
1954) runs an editorial service out of her Middlebury, Vt., home, 
where she copy edits journals, novels, dissertations, and other mate- 
rials while working on city projects and homeschooling students in 
art and music. “I was busier last year,” she says dismissively about 
the fast, professional pace she has kept most of her life. 

An English major at Oberin, Reiff continued her studies at 
Stanford University, later working as an editorial assistant in the Com- 
merce Clearing House. She spent several months as a government 
clerk in California and on the editorial staff of a daily newspaper 
before getting the call to edit Oberlin’s then-semi-monthly magazine, 
which included assisting the alumni secretary and writing campus 
news pieces. 

“It was a different time,” says Reiff. “We were at war, and the 
magazine didn’t have a big budget. [Production costs were absorbed 
by the Alumni Association, advertisements, and paid Subscriptions. ] 
We made do with what we had.” What they had were hundreds of let- 
ters sent in by alumni, readers who turned straight to the magazine's 
“Ten Thousand Strong” section (now class notes) to keep up with friends. 

“Articles in the front of the magazine were harder to come by. 
People only read the magazine for the class notes,” she says. Still, 
many of the pieces made for interesting reading and proved valuable 


to successors: stories about Oberlin’s transition from village to city in 
1951; historical pieces by Professor Robert S. Fletcher ’20; and quirky 
bits of campus news, such as the end of bed-making services (a 
$10,000 savings for the College) in men’s dorms in 1952. Reiff's 
departing issue, the magazine's 50th anniversary issue in 1954, includ- 
ed a letter from OAM founding editor Louise E. Lord, Class of 1897. 

Looking to change professional gears, Reiff left Oberlin that sum- 
mer. She’d planned to spend a few weeks in Wisconsin and California 
before heading to Harvard and Radcliffe for a graduate program in 
teaching when a car accident left her with a broken back. But all was 
not lost. 

“Robert Reiff, who taught in Oberlin’s art department, and | got 
close after my accident,” she nearly giggles. “I call that a very good 
car accident” and the beginning of a very busy life. She and Robert 
would later visit 57 countries, with Reiff changing jobs 25 times— 
everything from teaching at Middlebury College to working in a social 
security office. In 1990, at the age of 65, she earned a law degree at 
Vermont Law School. 

“Lam very thankful to Oberlin for my great education and for 
friends that have lasted my whole life,” she says. “Oh, and also for 
the music! 

“Now, be sure to put in all the commas.” 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 
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College and expects to march in the May 


commencement (as an MA recipient) with the 


first class he admitted as dean. ¢ Claudia 


Weinstein writes that her cousin, Sonya Cohn, 
entered Oberlin last fall. “Sonya is a wonderful 
person, and I'm thrilled we're making Oberlin a 
family tradition,’ Claudia says. Claudia is the 
story editor at CBS News/60 Minutes—‘a job | 


adore, she says. Her daughter, Noa, is a very 


happy fourth-grader at the Cathedral School of 


St. John the Divine in New York. © David Wohl 
composed and co-created Uncle Jed'’s Barber- 


shop, a family musical. Last 


only 18 new works select- 
ed out of 400 submissions 
for performance at the 
New York Musical Theater 


Festival. Starring Broadway 


veterans, including Ken 
Prymus of Cats, Aint Misbehavin’, and The Wiz, 
Uncle Jeds Barbershop was also winner of the 
2005 Director's Choice Award. In 2004, the 
musical was a finalist for both a Richard Rodgers 
Award (American Academy of Arts and Letters) 
and the O’Neill Musical Theater Conference. 
David was awarded his ninth ASCAP Award for 
sound design and music for the world’s first Bug 
Carousel, commissioned and currently running 
at the Bronx Zoo/Wildlife Conservation Society. 


Katherine Paff Giuliano resigned from her 


public school orchestra teaching position to 
raise her 2-1/2 year-old son, Elias Matthew 
Giuliano, and plans to 
teach from her home in 
Northport, N.Y. Katherine 


was a violinist for 10 years ¢ 
on 


7, 
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in the Northport Piano 


Trio, which performed reg- 


ay 


Giuliano 


ularly on Long Island and 
also in Germany, France, 
Luxembourg, Russia, and Finland. She married 
Anthony, an attorney, in 1999. E: cogley@ 
optonline.net. © Dan Holzner and Maria 
Sanders ’84 were married at the top of Mt. 
Diablo near San Francisco. Obies in attendance 
were Kim Kahn and Conna Weiner; Sandy 
Schachter ’65: Probyn Gregory 79; Steve 
Pallrand ’82- Vic ky Funari, Jean Lutwak, Steve 
Miller, Jeff Stewart, and Aaron Zitner, all '84; 
and Tamara Artman and Nat Roth, both ‘86. 


Viost of the Obies played in the Wedding Kazoo 


fall, the play was one of 


Orchestra, performing Beethoven's Symphony 


No. 9 in D Minor, the Ode to Joy, on a host of 


brilliantly colored kazoos.” ¢ Joel Kadis was 


named partner at Linear Retail Properties of 


Burlington, Mass., which he joined in 2004 as 
senior vice president, leasing and asset man- 
agement. He lives in Newton, Mass., with his 
wife and two sons. ¢ Glenn Yeffeth left the 


world of corporate and high-tech consulting four 


years ago to start BenBella Books, an old-fash- 
ioned book publisher. “Starting a publishing 
house is a quixotic venture in the best of times, 
but we seem to be keeping our heads above water, 
and even have had a few hits,” he writes. The 
China Study is their latest bestseller. The com- 
pany also publishes a number of books on movies 
and television, making Glenn “possibly the only 
person in America who feels guilty for not watch- 
ing enough television.” A: 3512 University Blvd., 
Dallas, TX 75205. W: www.benbellabooks.com. 


E: glenn@yeffeth.com. 


Greg Allen returned to 
Oberlin for the third time 
with his play Too Much 
Light Makes The Baby Go 
Blind (30 plays in 60 
minutes). The group per- 
formed to a packed house 
at the Cat in the Cream and 
received a standing ovation. The play received 
a tribute on WNPR’s This American Life, which 
also aired Greg's play Tribute last fall. Too Much 
Light is playing in New York and Chicago, where 
it is the longest running show in the city’s his- 
tory. Greg's last production, The Last Two Minutes 
of the Complete Works of Henrik Ibsen, was a 
sold-out hit in Chicago and New York, where it 
received rave reviews last year in the New York 
Times and elsewhere. Greg says, “Watch for a pro- 
duction near you.” He recently signed the transla- 
tion rights to his play Complete Lost Beckett, to be 
performed in Europe in German, with anticipat- 
ed long runs in Dublin and a tour to Australia 
through “producer extraordinaire” John Clancy 


'86. Greg is also planning to travel to Hiroshima 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


to do research for his next play, A Child's History 
of Bombing, which will explore military ethics. 
He travels around the country teaching Neo- 
Futurism at various theaters and universities, 
and will teach nonfiction playwriting at the 
University of Chicago later this year. He lives in 
Evanston, Ill. with his two children, Noah and 
neofut@aol.com. ¢ Michael B. 


Schwartz is a new co-coordinator of the Seattle 


Simone. E: 


Oberlin Alumni Club. After earning an MFA in 
film and video at California Institute of the Arts 
in 1991, he moved to Seattle in 1999 to get 
involved in video and audio production. He 
currently works as a digital media specialist at 


Worktank in Montlake. 


Melissa Burton moved back to her home- 


town of Rochester, N.Y., seven years ago. She 
plays cello regularly with the Rochester 
Philharmonic and teaches at the Eastman 
Community Music School. In August 2005, 
Melissa married David Anderson at a ceremony 
in the Finger Lakes region, attended by Obies 
Steven Doane ‘73 (who also performed); Scott 
Hiltzik, Jody Leader, Jeannette Miller, and 
Betsy Wilson, all 84; and Amy Handelman and 
Peter Silberman, both ’86. She would love to 


hear from old friends. E: mburton@eznet.net. 


Gregg Coffin’s musical, Five Course Love, 


debuted off-Broadway at the Minetta Lane 
Theatre. “It’s a vaudeville about love gone des- 
perately awry, in five vignettes,” Gregg quipped 
in the playbill. He has written music and lyrics 
for shows at the Geva (Genesee Valley) Theatre 
Center, Arena Stage in Washington, D.C., 
Stratford, Ontario, and at Shakespeare festivals 
across the country. This is his first production 
in New York City. ¢ Erik Lindfors and Hien 
Ung were married 
November 27, 2005, 
in Winter Park, Fla. 
Obies in attendance 
(from left to right) in- 
cluded Paul Tisdel, 


Judy and Ben Lindfors 


Lindfors 


59 (parents of the 
groom), Ken Lindfors ‘57, and Dan Keegan 04. 
Erik, a psychiatrist, and Hien, an optometrist, 
live in ‘Texas. A: 3433 John Simpson Trail, 
Austin, [X 78732. 
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John Charles says that 2005 was a year of 


Oberlin reunions. “In January, | traveled to 
Oregon and saw David Austin ‘86 and his 
family. | reconnected with 
Jamil Luckett ’86 after sev- 
eral years. Len Colby, my 
sophomore-year roommate, 
stopped by in late summer. 
He lives in Brazil. I ran 


into Smith Brittingham I\ 


Charles 


'84 at a Liz Phair concert in 
Alexandria, Va. Then, in September, | compet- 
ed in a team triathlon in Massachusetts with 
Sarah Cox Marshall, John Marshall ‘84 
right), Nick Marshall '86 (center), 
Crow ‘88. 


and Dallas 
(John is pictured left). Finally, in late 
fall, | saw Charles Newcomb, his sister, Anna 
Newcomb Bradford ‘84, 


Newcomb '57, at the Potomac Vegetable Farms 


and their mom, Hiu 


during a D.C. alumni event. Earlier that week 
Hana Newcomb ‘80 gave my son Justin's pre- 
school class a tour of the farm. After two-and- 
a-half years as an at-home dad, I’m looking for 
employment at a local university in student 
services. Please drop a line!” John lives in 
Arlington, Va. E: jcharles65@yahoo.com. ¢ 


Darlene Vollenberg welcomed a son, Clinton 


Knight Vollenberg, September 20, 2005. ¢ 
| | 
Jennifer L. Stiles and Lynda L. Warwick 


were married June 18, 2005, after 15 years of 


partnership. Obies in attendance were Julie 
Stalder McQuinn, David Cymbala ’86, and 
Beth DeSombre '88. The ceremony was con- 
ducted according to the Society of Elder Faiths 
liturgy, a pagan church that ordained Lyn and Jen 
as legal ministers in the state of Massachusetts. 
The couple lives in Malden, Mass., with two 
cats, two birds, and their Boston terrier, Molly. 


E: lwarwick@juno.com. 


Norine Dworkin and Stewart McDaniel ’87 


were married December 4, 2004, in Las Vegas. 
Obies in attendance included Larry Beer and 
Joanne Gilby-Beer, Jesse Cowan, Kevin 
Gleeson, John Glenn, Lee Lugo, Anthony 
Pennington-Cross and Carla Pennington- 
Cross, and Dan Ruiz; Patrick Hughes, 
Sanjaya Krishna, Shane Schimpf, and Eric 
(hompson, all ’87; and Leanne | ugo and Rich 


Sullivan, both ’89 Last summer, the couple 


moved from their mountain house mn | as Veoas 


3 6 


to Winter Garden, Fla., a litthe community 
outside of Orlando. Norine writes for various 
women’s magazines, 
including Fitness and 
Family Circle, and is 
“hard at work on a 
collection of essays 
about living in the 


wilds of Las Vegas.” 


Dworkin 


Stewart works as a 


consultant, designing architectural water fea- 
tures and aquariums. They were expecting their 
first baby in February. “If you're passing through 
Disney, give us a call.” P: 407.905.5690. E: 
norined@ix.netcom.com; stewartmedaniel@ 


yahoo.com. 


Joshua Neufeld completed a three-week stint 


last Fall as a Red Cross volunteer helping with 
hurricane relief in Biloxi/Gulfport, Miss. “It 
was an amazing experience, as | worked in an 
Emergency Response Vehicle, feeding hot 
meals to people in the devastated communi- 
ties.” B: www.livejournal.com/users/4_eyez. E: 
joshn@mindspring.com. ® Rick Sperling and 
the group he founded, the Mosaic Youth 
Theatre of Detroit, were featured last 
November on the Today Show and on NPR's 
\ll Things Considered. Megan Lepere-Schlop 
‘Ol is Mosaic’s education director, and 
Diona Reasonover, one of the group’s youth 
Oberlin. W: 
Penfield 


Winters, John Winters, and their children, 


members, is a senior at 


www.mosaicdetroit.org. ® Janine 


Elisif, 12, JohnWilliam, 9, and Cassandra, 5, 
left their home in Columbus, Ohio, to spend a 
year in New Zealand, where Janine is a hospi- 
tal-based doctor in a rural community, and John 
is working on his dissertation in history. He 


hopes to complete his PhD this year. 


Gisella Bassani earned an MBA at the Uni- 


versity of Denver in 1997 and began her career 
as a database administrator/analyst. She volun- 
teers as an Oberlin admissions coordinator and 
happy hour/social coordinator in Denver. She 
has been living in the same house for eight years, 
a record for me,” and recently added two 
Maltese dogs, Ziggy and Zaza, to her family. 


E: ebassani@worldnet.att.net. © Laura Cheek 


and John Buchheit were married \pril 24, 


2004, under a 300- 
year-old oak tree at 
Rose Brake Farm in 
Shepherdstown, W. 
Va. Guests walked 
a “wedding trail” 


amidst spring sun- 


shine and flowers to 
celebrate the marriage of the two Shenandoah 
National Park Service Rangers. Obie guests 


Jane 


included Laura's parents, Ken and 


Brownell Cheek '59; aunts and uncles Liz 


Darrow Brownell ‘52, Bryce and Dorothy 
Brownell Templeton ‘53, and Ruth Brownell 
Green ‘66; and friends E.V. Armitage, Faith 
Hopkins-Kotsen, Sarina Tcherepnin 
Morris, Lisa Gordon Pearlman, Linda 
Hillman Peters, and maid of honor Wendy 
Gass 793: 


Shenandoah Valley and enjoys hiking, back- 


The couple lives in Virginia’s 
packing, and playing with their cats. A: 2 
Woodland Park Dr., Luray, VA 22835. E: 
lacheek@shentel.net. © Hanna Liebman 
Dershowitz does mostly legislative work as a 
civil rights lawyer specializing in criminal jus- 
tice reform. Now in Los Angeles, she lived in 
Houston for six years, where her husband 
worked at NASA and she “tried to improve 
the Texas criminal system.” She and Adam 
Dershowitz were married in 2001 and have 
two children, Zara Columbia, 2, and Mars 
Orson, 9 months. Photos of the family can be 
seen at www.dersh.smugmug.com. E: hannal@ 
world.oberlin.edu. @ Felicity Fonseca and 
her partner, Brian Harrison, moved into the 
adobe/strawbale home they renovated/rebuilt 
one month before daughter Emma Rose Isaura 
was born in 2003. Felicity is on a “childrearing 
sabbatical from farming, pursuing very part- 
time and higher paying work for the first few 
years of Emma's life.” She is also keeping the 
home economy going by turning their tiny 
acreage into a mini farm, complete with chick- 
ens, turkeys, fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
Brian is a builder. A: PO Box 548, Dixon, NM 


Sioa Es tfonseca@cybermesa.com. ® Kimi 


NEW! 


Submit class notes to OAM 


or post and read them online at 


www.oberlin.edu/alumni/classnotes 
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Literary Ireland juiy 2006 


Join us in July to experience the remarkable country of Ireland, which 
has inspired many of the world’s finest writers. Explore the places 
immortalized in their writings: walk the streets of Dublin in the foot- 
steps of James Joyce and Oscar Wilde; acquire a deeper understanding 
of J.M. Synge's tragic plays during an excursion to the Aran Island of 
Inis Mor; and discover the bucolic countryside that inspired William 
Butler Yeats. As we travel through the captivating Irish countryside, we 
will also discover Ireland's incredible past, which has shaped its writ- 
ers and its national identity. From Ireland's ancient legends, whose 
heroes still live vividly in the Irish imagination, to the Irish Golden 
Age, when Ireland was among the world’s most important religious, 


OBIEAdventures! 


SAN JUAN ISLANDS SEA KAYAKING EXPEDITION thurs. August 3-sun., August 6, 2006 


Our third OBIEAdventure takes us to Washington State’s stunning 
San Juan Islands for a summer weekend of sea-kayaking, island- 
camping, orcas, and eagles. Quiet and unobtrusive, double kayaks 
provide the perfect means for exploring the myriad forms of sea life 
we encounter. Our Adventure will include an Orientation Welcome 
Dinner at the Friday Harbor Whale Museum and educational direc- 


artistic, and literary centers, we will celebrate this land of wordsmiths! 
Post-tour extension to Cork available. Brochure available. 


tion from Oberlin Professor of 
Biology Jan Thornton, who will 
accompany trip. _ Outdoor 
Magazine calls our local outfitter’s 


trips one of their “ten favorite liquid adventures in the United States.” 


our 


No previous kayaking experience is needed. Brochure available. 


A CONNOISSEUR’S JOURNEY THROUGH SOUTHERN SPAIN Dec. 27, 2006-Jan. 4, 2007 


Experience the great tradition of Oberlin’s New Year's tours as we 
immerse ourselves in the fine art, history, and cuisine of the fasci- 
nating region of Andalucia. 
Based in the center of Seville in 
the gorgeous Plaza De Armas, 
we will explore the city’s artistic 
and cultural riches and also 
take excursions to Cordova, the 
ancient Moorish capital, that 
boasts one of the most interest- 
ing Jewish Quarters in Europe, 
and its incomparable Mosque/ 
Cathedral; Italica, birthplace of 


OBERLIN ART ON LOAN 


Look for these works from the collection of the Allen Art Museum 
at exhibitions around the country! 


Jackson Pollock, Untitled, in the exhibition No Limits, Just Edges: Jackson Pollock Paintings 
9, 2006 


on Paper © Guggenheim Museum, New York, June 1-Sept. 2 


Claude Monet, Wisteria, in the exhibition Monet In Normandy ¢ The Fine Arts Museums 
7, 2006 ¢ North Carolina Museum of Art, 


Legion of Honor, San Francisco, June 17-Sept. ] 


Raleigh, Oct. 15, 2006-Jan. 14, 2007 Cleveland Museum of Art, Feb. 18-April 2007 


Camille Pissarro, Pont Neuf, Paris, 
Of Modern Life # Portland Museum of Art, Portland, Maine, June 


in the exhibition La Vie Moderne: Impressionist Views 
29 -Oct,.15; 206 RI 


the great emperors Trajan and Hadrian and one of the most impor- 
tant Roman settlements in Iberia; Granada, visiting its Cathedral 
built by Charles V, followed by an in-depth afternoon tour of the 
Alhambra, the pinnacle of Moorish archi- 
tecture in Spain. At journey's end, we will 
visit the historic town of Jerez de la Fontera, 
internationally renowned as the center of 
Spain's sherry industry. Our New Year's cel- 
ebration will take place in one of Seville's 
prettiest historic houses, as guests of a local 
noble family. Join us for this festive holiday 
and experience all the fun that is Sevilla! 


Brochure available in April. 


1840-1926, Wisteria 


French 
(Glycines) ¢.1919-1920, Oil on canvas, 1960.5, 
Miller, Jr. Fund 


Claude Monet, 


Now, your child can follow 
in your footsteps... for less 
than it costs today. 


Introducing the only prepaid 529 plan 
for private colleges. 


With Independent 529 Plan, you can buy prepaid tuition 
certificates at more than 250 of the nation’s leading private 
colleges and universities, including Oberlin College. 

And more colleges are joining all the time. 


Each member college offers a discount that lets you lock in 
future tuition at less than today’s price — even if your child 

is years away from college! Plus, the colleges pay all program 
fees, so 100% of your contributions go toward tuition. While 
Independent 529 Plan doesn’t guarantee your child admission, 
it does guarantee significant savings over the ever-rising Cost 
of tuition, as well as federal tax advantages. 


Why not put it to work for you? 


fascia: 


— 529 Plan 


TOMORROW'S TUITION 
AT LESS THAN TODAY'’S PRICE 


It’s easy to enroll online — 
visit www.independent529plan.org today! 
Or call toll-free 1-888-718-7878. 


ore gil ldclals the Heil 929 Plan does not guarantee admission to any college or university, nor does owning 
CREF : “ale In any way altect admissions decisions. Owning a certificate may have an adverse impact on financial aid 


determinations. TIAA-CREF and its affiliates do not provide tax advice. Please consult your tax advisor. Purchasers should 
read the Disclosure Booklet, including the Enrollment Agreement, carefully before making purchase decisions. Teachers 
Personal Investors Services, Inc. distributes the Independent 529 Plan tuition certificates. . 
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Takesue was awarded a 2005 Guggenheim 
Fellowship in filmmaking and a 2005 New 
York Foundation for the Arts fellowship in film. 
Her award-winning films Summer of the 
Serpent (2004), Heavens Crossroad (2002), 
Rosewater (1999), and Bound (1995) have been 
televised in the U.S. and 
have screened at more 
than 150 film festivals and 
museums, including the 
Institute of Contemporary 
Art in London. ¢ Sharon 


Scott _ 


ud 


Vandivere 


Vandivere and 
Williams welcomed Grace 
2005. “All 


three are enjoying life in Takoma Park, Md.” e 


Vandivere Williams September 3, 


Lisa Whitfield writes, “life is busy and never 
boring.” She, husband John Congdon, and 
their two children, Imani, 7, and lain, 2, live in 
the Bronx, New York. Lisa played a recital at 
the Third Street Music School Settlement fac- 
ulty artist's series. She also works as a freelancer 
and teacher and is “trying to be an involved 
parent at school. I am fighting for live music 
and arts education in schools and teaching my 
daughter how to do a successful boycott.” She 
is anxious for the reunion in spring. “See you 


there!” E: violamom2@aol.com. 


Anthony Arnove finished writing Iraq: The 
Logic of Withdrawal (New Press), and is work- 
ing on a stage adaptation of his most recent 
book, Voices of a People’s History of the United 
States (Seven Stories), written with Howard 
Zinn. “We've organized a number of public 
readings with some outstanding actors and 
activists. Unfortunately, | will miss the reunion 
for a book tour.” E: arnove@igc.org. © Susan 
Bearden is a database administrator with the 
Brevard Symphony in Melbourne, Fla., where 
she has been the orchestra’s principal violist 
for nine years. She also has several private stu- 
dents and keeps busy freelancing. Her hus- 
band, Chris, owns an engineering consulting 
business. The two live on an island off the 
coast of Florida with their two “spoiled rotten” 
Pembroke Welsh Corgis, and are looking 
forward to attending the reunion in May. A: 
411 Lee Ave.. Satellite Beach, FL 32937. E: 
smorrissette@cfl.rr.com. ® Shelly Casto, her 
husband, Kevin Fish, and their son, Gabriel, 
welcomed Eliza Marjorie, born December 2, 


2005. And “as if that wasn’t enough productiv- 


ity for one year,” Shelly was also appointed 
director of education at the Wexner Center 
for the Arts in Columbus, Ohio, and helped 
reopen the center in November after a three- 
year renovation process. She's looking forward 
to some R&R this year. E: scasto@ wexarts.org. 


¢ Adam Cole and the Adam Cole Trio were 


featured on CNN.com last October in con- 
junction with the Monterey Jazz Festival. The 
trio was interviewed about the process of play- 
ing jazz and was recorded performing one of 
Adam's original compositions. That same 
month, Adam was commissioned to write the 
program notes for a concert by the Israel 
Chamber Orchestra and cellist Amit Peled. A: 
717 Cherokee Ave. SE, Atlanta, GA 30315. E: 
adamcole@bellsouth.net. W: www.acole.net. ¢ 
Ingrid Graf was the lead author with Tim 
Johnson on the first statewide study of home- 
less youth in Illinois. The study received cover- 
age in the Chicago Tribune and in an Associat- 
ed Press story featured on three ABC channels. 
Conducted by the Survey Research Lab at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago, the study was 
done for the Chicago Coalition for the Home- 
less and the Illinois Department of Human 
Services. © Anne Lippin is “thrilled to report 
that she married Stuart Pemberton (the cute 
guy on the left)” in May 
2003. Obies at the wed- 
ding included Stacey 
Dowdell, Adam Goff, 
Jessica Grover, and 
Professor Karen Sutton. 
The couple welcomed 
Ezra (“the cute guy on the 
right”) in January 2005. They live in St. Paul, 
Minn., with their large labrador, Iris, and tiny 
terrier, Henry. E: lippindance@yahoo.com. ¢ 
Jerome O'Neill is returning to the classroom 
in a master’s in education program, “which will 
launch my new career as a high school English 
teacher.” He also keeps busy as co-chair of film 
programming for ImageOut: The {ochester 
Lesbian & Gay Film & Video Festival 
(www.imageout.org), “the largest gay arts festi- 
val in western New York. Looking forward 
to reunion!” E: jj_oneill@hotmail.com. ¢ 
Jean Ogrinz and Paul Capello were married 
October 22, 2005. Jean earned an MLS at 


Long Island University in May 2004 and is 


working as a librarian. Paul is a case modder 


and a published author. The couple lives in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. E: 
Slatkin 


jogrinz@optonline.net. ¢ 


Benjamin is living in “scenic 


Hoboken, N.J., working as a film editor on 
independent films, television, and the (more 
than) occasional corporate video.” He continues 
writing, cycling, learning German, and “debat- 
ing the whole east coast/west coast thing. I'd 
love to catch up with old friends, or hear from 
BSlatkin@ 
world.oberlin.edu. © Catherine Perry Sullivan 


and Jamie Sullivan were married July 30, 2005, 


people with similar interests.” E: 


House in 


Trout 


at the McKenzie River 
Springfield, Ore. “The cer- 
emony and reception took 
place on a gorgeous day 
under blue skies overlook- 
ing the McKenzie River.” 
Both work in the semicon- 


ductor equipment industry 


—Cathy as a product mar- 
keting manager and Jamie as a director of 
engineering. They live in Eugene. ¢ Rawn 
Woodlief gave birth to Pleasant-Hope Ifeoma 
Usgwuoke on November 3, 2005. Ifeoma means 


“good journey 


Bryan Appleby-Wineberg earned tenure this 
year at Rowan University in Glassboro, N.]., 
where he is assistant professor of trumpet and 
bass, coordinator of the graduate program in 
music, head of the bass division, and assistant 
chairman of the music department. Brian has 
performed with the Delaware Symphony and 
the Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia and 
as principal trumpet of the Bay-Atlantic 
Symphony. In June, he will host the largest 
2006 


International ‘Trumpet Guild Conference, at 


trumpet event in the world, the 
Rowan. Brian's wife, Sarah Appleby-Wineberg 
'89, earned her MS degree in December at the 
University of Pennsylvania in midwifery and is 
a nurse practitioner in women’s health. 
“Having delivered more than 40 babies since 
June 2005,” she was preparing for her board 
exams in January. After several clinical semes- 
ters, which included 70-plus on-call hours, 20- 
plus office hours, and classes, Sarah is “looking 
forward to being paid for her insane hours, 
while Bryan is hoping that his wife will no 
longer feel the need to discuss every delivery 
with him when she comes home at 3 a.m.” The 
family, including daughters Hannah, 9, and 
Kate, 4, is hosting a German exchange student 
for the year. A: 226 E. High St., Glassboro, NJ 


08028. E: applebywineberg@rowan.edu. 
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¢ Nathaniel Dickey premiered a trombone 


concerto, Geometrics, by Steven L. Makela 
with the Concordia College Orchestra under 
the direction of J. Robert Hanson. Nat is in- 
structor of low brass and director of the Cobber 
Band at Concordia College in Moorhead, Minn., 
where he lives with his wife, Catherine, and 
their children, Meg, 4, and Ben, 2. © David 
Levin married Naoko Watanabe in wedding 
ceremonies in Port Orchard, Wash., and Nishio, 
Japan. Dan Adelman served as the couple's 
“yenta’ by introducing David to Naoko, who is 
Dan's sister-in-law. “Our wedding at Port 
Orchard was a friendly and casual outdoor cer- 
emony at my childhood home on Puget 
Sound.” Guests included Dan, Julie Roberts 
Calligaro, Dennis Chang, and Sumin Chou 
‘93. The wedding in Japan was a traditional 
Shinto ceremony, and was attended by Dan 
and Han Lim Ryoo. David is a labor negotia- 
tor for the government of King County, Wash., 
and would enjoy hearing from Oberlin friends. 


E: DSL@hobbler.org. 


P. Seth Bauer says he had a good year in 
theater, with plays presented at the New York 
Stage & Film and Epic Theatre Center, among 
others. He won the first New York Innovative 
Theatre Award for best short play, and was 
named one of nytheatre.com’s 15 People of the 
Year in 2005. He and his wife, Kaelynne, live 
in Philadelphia with their son, Simon. E: 
psethbauer@hotmail.com. © Jill Seidenstein, 
co-coordinator of the Seattle Alumni Club, 
earned an MLIS at the University of Wash- 
ington in 2002 and works as a “non-traditional” 
librarian at Amazon.com. In her free time, she 
enjoys practicing yoga, ballroom dancing, and 


traveling to exotic locations. 


Cristin Hubbard Miller and Billy Miller 


were married September 4, 2004, at their fam- 


ily cottage in Michigan. Obies in attendance 
were Charlotte Burgess-Auburn, Matt 
Hubbard, and Jocelyn Swigger; Johan de 
Besche and Sara Stackhouse, both ‘91: Matt 
Melver ‘93; and Alex Raddocchia Zealand ’95. 
The couple lives in New York City, where both 
pursue careers in theater—Billy as a Broadway 
drummer, and Cristin as an actor/singer. E: 


cristinhubbard@yahoo.com 


Anita Buckmaster and Michael Klingbeil 


were married May 21, 2005, in Kettering, 


Ohio. Obies in attendance (from left to right) 
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were 
Andrea Emmons, 
Wilson ‘97, 
Joe Bonomo, and 
Ellyn Stewart ‘98. 
Michael is working 
PRD ean 


music Composition at 


Adam 


toward a Buckmaster 
Columbia University, and Anita works in non- 
profit development. They live in Westchester, 
N.Y., and would love to hear from friends. 
E: anitabuckmaster@gmail.com; michael@ 
klingbeil.com. ® Erik William Suter is organ- 
ist and associate director of music at the 
Washington National Cathedral, where he start- 
ed as assistant organist in 1998. In addition to 
playing hundreds of services per year, he 
rehearses with choristers daily and travels with 
cathedral choirs to concerts and summer camp. 
Erik was featured in the summer 2005 issue of 
Cathedral Age in a story called “All of a Piece: 


Life Inside an Organist’s Thin-Soled Shoes.” 


Amanda Cage was appointed communities 


program officer at the McCormick Tribune 
Foundation in Chicago, one of the nation’s 
largest charitable organizations. Her duties 
include evaluating, reviewing, and recom- 
mending grant proposals from select founda- 
tion fund partners—comprising newspapers, 
broadcasters, and sports teams—to help 
improve community life. ® Francis Hsueh 
completed his first feature-length film, Party 
(www.party-themovie.com), which “explores 
modern Asian-America through the prism of 
New York's Asian party scene.” He lives in 
Harlem, N.Y., with his wife, Pei-Chi Chung. ¢ 


Tom Mullen and Jenny Koenig Mullen live 


in Washington, D.C., where Tom is a full-time 
writer. His first novel, The Last Town On Earth. 
is scheduled to be published by Random 


House in August. Jenny is in her fourth year at 
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Ogilvy Public Relations Worldwide, where she 
has worked on public health campaigns concern- 
ing women’s heart disease, calcium consumption, 
and HPV/cervical cancer. E: thomasamullen@ 


yahoo.com; koenigjenny@yahoo.com. 


Meredith Cooper was appointed executive 


director of the New School of Music in 


Cambridge, Mass., in February 2005, after serv- 
ing as interim executive director for nine 
months. The school is a nonprofit community 
music school for children and adults; she also 
teaches improvisational music techniques there. 
W: www.meredithcooper.com. ® Organist 
Jared Johnson was featured on a new record- 
ing, Liszt & Wagner, on the JAV label. The 
program was recorded on the Skinner Opus 
475 organ at the Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Detroit. © Rebecca Miller was 
appointed the ASOL Conducting Fellow of 
the Houston Symphony last November. She 
previously served as assistant conductor of the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra, with whom she 
made her subscription debut in January. She 
also continues her position as artistic director 
of the New Professionals Orchestra in London, 
with whom she released her debut CD, Lou 
Harrison: For Strings (Mode Records), in 2004. 


E: Rebecca@musicdriver.freeserve.co.uk. 


Nakisha Heard Chaney and her husband, 
Adisa Chaney ‘01, incorporated a Michigan 
nonprofit called The Kidz Caucus, “dedicated 
to providing direct, in-shelter services to chil- 
dren who reside in emergency shelters because 
of homelessness, abuse, and/or neglect.” E: 
kidz.caucus@yahoo.com ® Acclaimed artist 
Haakon Faste completed a public commis- 
sion for the city of Mountain View, Calif. 
Theory, a 10-foot diameter steel sphere weigh- 
ing more than 1,300 pounds, was inaugurated 
in November 2005. Haakon established himself 
as a sculptor in 2001 with Wings for Prometheus, 
a 20-foot wingspan mechanical installation at 
Galapagos Art Space in Williamsburg, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. While living in Italy, he represented the 
city of Florence at the XI Biennial of Young 
Artists from Europe and the Mediterranean 
in Athens, Greece, in 2003. He has been an 
interaction designer with IDEO in Palo Alto, 


Calif., since 2004. ¢ Geoffrey Goldman 
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toured the nation with folk group Peter, Paul 
and Mary from 2000 to 2001 as assistant tour 
manager and roadie. These days he works at 
Winston Staffing in Manhattan, where he “gets 
other companies in New York to use Winston 
for their staffing needs.” Geoff also gives drum 
lessons and is building his own web site. “Obie 
grads at corporate and nonprofit organizations 
in NYC are welcome to contact me.” E: 
geoffieg@yahoo.com. ¢ Emily Harville and 
Chris Andrews were married August 28, 2004, 
with Luisa Grillo-Chope, Sherry Black 
Murphy, and Priya Sangameswaran serving 
as bridesmaids. Although Chris isn’t an Obie, 
he comes from a long line of former Oberlin 
students, including his late grandmother, Lucy 
Pope Wheeler ‘34, mother Hannah Wheeler 
Andrews 67, and cousins Ed Nammour ’85 
and Kymry Esainko '96. Emily earned a PhD in 
epidemiology at the University of North 
Carolina last summer and moved to New 
Orleans to start a faculty position at Tulane 
University. She was in New Orleans for less 
than a week when Hurricane Katrina hit. 
Thankfully, their house sustained minimal 
damage, and Brown University took her in 
while Tulane got back on its feet. She and 
Chris had planned to return to New Orleans in 
December. E: agnesflack@hotmail.com..® 
Jen Prehn married Brent 
Kious September 4, 2005. 
Obies in attendance were 
Aaron Boster, Jill Davis, 
Becky Ehrenreich, and 
Jana Caylor Bowcut ‘99. 
“Jill caught the bouquet!” 
Jen is in her second year of 
residency in internal medicine at UCLA, where 
Brent is pursuing his MD/PhD in the philoso- 
phy department. “Our cats, Remy and Romy, 


are happy their parents finally made it legal.” 


Ted Carleton writes that he “earned his JD, 


sans honors, last May, moved back to Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and promptly failed the July 2005 New 
York bar exam.” ® Cynthia Clare moved back 
to the San Francisco Bay Area after having 
lived in Munich, Germany, and Basel, 
Switzerland, for the past Six years. She and her 
husband had two weddings last summer—one 
in Germany, where the groom is from, and one 
in San Francisco. Cynthia stays in touch with 


Amber Ries. who lived down the street from 


her in Munich—“total coincidence!” Amber 
recently gave birth to baby girl Georgia Mae. ¢ 
Dan Spalding continues his work with the 
Midnight Special Law Collective, an Oakland, 
Calif., nonprofit that provides legal training 
and support to activists and community groups. 
The group published its second Know Your 
Rights Comix, available in English and Spanish, 
which teaches students about their rights in 
the case of a school suspension or expulsion. 


W: www.midnightspecial.net. 


2000 


Anne _Grenon and Jon 
Chernaik were married 
August 13, 2005, in Tyson, 
Vt. Ruth Hook served as 
maid of honor and Gloria 
Zender as a groomsperson. 
Other Obies in attendance 
Eichler 


Clait Smith, both ‘01. Anne will earn a master’s 


Grenon 


were Gael and 
degree in library and information science at 
Syracuse University in May, and Jon is the pas- 
try chef for a local fine-dining restaurant. ¢ 
Dana Kotler is in her first year at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine in Bronx, N.Y. 
She sold her Pilates studio in Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, and is now “deep in the throes of 
anatomy and biochemistry.” She still teaches a 
Pilates class at Einstein’s gym, which is one of 
the most well-attended classes there and “makes 
for a good anatomy review.” E: myodana@ 
yahoo.com. *® Paige Wiegman and Randy 
Bartlett welcomed poten- 
tial) “Obie 
Elizabeth Bartlett, 


August 4, 2005. Paige and 


Finnegan 


born 


Randy both teach elemen- 


tarv school in Acworth, 


N.H., and live in Keene. 


Wiegman 


Randy is pursuing his prin- 


cipal certification at Keene State College. 


Daniel Blackburn is engaged to Lael D. Avery 


'95, with a wedding planned for July 1, 2006, in 


Daniel’s hometown of Rome, N.Y. “If you're 
‘nterested in attending or just getting in touch, 
please call!” P: 802.999.7599. A: 23 Hayward 
St. #7, Burlington, VT 05401. E: danburn@ 


earthlink.net. @ Alita Pierson earned an MS 


in library and information science at the Uni 


versity of Washington in 2004 and works as a 
government documents librarian at Texas A&M- 
Corpus Christi. She is “savoring the delights of 
‘Texas cuisine and 70 degree winters. Are there 
Obies out there?” E: 
squirrell@gmail.com. ® Emily Manning and 
Luis Fernandez were mar- 
ried August 24, 2005. They 
Madrid, 


where Emily worked as an 


any South ‘Texas 


met in Spain, 
English teacher, and now 
live in Los Angeles, where 
Luis is a writer and film 
director. E: selm6425@ 
hotmail.com. © Adriana Lopez-Young and 
Franz Manfredi welcomed Giovanni Francisco 
Manfredi, born October 14, 2004. Adriana 


maintains an active singing and teaching career 


Manning 


with such organizations as the Los Angeles 
Master Chorale, Los Angeles Chamber Singers, 
Opera Pacific, and Opera Conservatory of the 
Orange County High School of the Arts. She 
lives in Long Beach and “delights in maintaining 
contact with other Obies in the Los Angeles 


area.” E: adrianavoz@yahoo.com. 


2002 


Aleigh Bracken and Sage Lewis ‘04 were mar- 
ried August 13, 2005, in Minneapolis. Obies in 
attendance were Katie Connor, Joel Corelitz, 
Sarah Goldman, Adrianne Koteen, Lindsey 
Kramer, Amita Lonial, Evan Lovett-Harris, 
Mary Moran, and Adam Schoenberg; and 
Patia Maule ‘03; Noah 


McIntyre ‘04; Rafi 
Sznajder ‘05; and 
Hassain Sims (94. 


Aleigh and Sage are 
each pursuing MPAs: 
Aleigh at UCLA and 
Sage at CalArts. E: 


aleighlewis@gmail.com; sagelewis@gmail.com. 


¢ Catara Vinson, who earned a teaching degree 
at Sage College in Troy, N.Y., in 2004, met her 
dream of becoming an educator last fall as a 
new third-grade teacher at Loudonville Elemen- 
tary School in New York. She was the subject of 
a local newspaper story in September that ran 


a few days before her first day. 


Lily Monir Matini is finishing her last year 


of law school at Regent University, where she 
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is president of the entertainment and _ sports 
law society and competitions coordinator for 
the Alternative Dispute Resolution Board. She 
was selected for a second time to compete in 
the ABA Client Counseling competition in 
February. Lily also continues her professional 
swing dancing, and was planning to teach 
classes in Paris for the Paris Bal Shag Festival 
in January. After graduating and taking the 
Maryland bar exam in July, she hopes to land a 
position in entertainment law and trademark and 
copyright law, with interests in concert produc- 
tion and licensing music and distribution rights 


in film. W: www.myspace.com/lilymatini. 


2004 


Martin Kratky is in his second year as princi- 
pal cellist of the Saskatoon Symphony Orchestra 


in Canada and has performed as acting princi- 


happenings 


pal cellist of the Regina Symphony. Martin found- 
ed and maintains the Saskatoon Zen Centre, a 
cooperative Zen meditation group, and he wel- 
comes stories from Buddhist and Zen Buddhist 
Oberlin alumni about their path and present 
practice. E: brownrice@fastmail.us. © Kathryn 
Jezer-Morton and Gray Miles were married 


July 30, 2005, in 


a Quaker ceremony in 
Vermont. Page Neal, Jessie Perlik, and Anna 
Bario ‘03 were in the wedding party, with Alex 
Braunstein, Rebecca DeCola, Gabriel 
Graff, Noah Hoskins-Forsythe, Brian 
Schundler, and Mike Sowiski ‘03 in atten- 


dance. “Needless to say there were a lot of moves 
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NYC Alumni See Robert Spano at Work 


ore than 150 Obies of all generations gathered in New York 
City February 23 for a glittering evening of excellent music, 
delicious desserts, and alumni fellowship. The New York Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by Atlanta Symphony Orchestra Music Director 
Robert Spano '83, performed at Lincoln Center, where soprano Dawn 
Upshaw premiered John Harbison’s Milosz Songs for Soprano and 
Orchestra to great acclaim. “This was a spectacular evening for 
Oberlin,” said Laura Gobbi ’91, executive director of the Alumni 


Association. “It was a marvelous precursor for the January 2007 per- 
formance at Carnegie Hall of the Oberlin Orchestra, which will be 


conducted by Maestro Spano.” 


Bela Schwartz '79 and Roberta 
Maneker ’57 share a laugh. 


Robert Spano chats with David Dan Christianson '55 and his wife 
Ballon ‘79. 


Priscilla, talk with Paul Wolansky, 
director of Alumni Outreach, 


made on the dance floor.” Kathryn and Gray 
spent their first three months as newlyweds 
finding out what it was like to be an “internally 
displaced person,” after having to evacuate their 
home in New Orleans four days after returning 
from their honeymoon. They had planned to 
head back to their home by the first of the year. 
¢ Josh Neckes moved to Washington, D.C., 
in December after accepting a position with 
the World 


mental think tank on Capitol Hill, where he 


Resources Institute, an environ- 
will explore development and outreach. 
Before his appointment, Josh lived in Austin, 
lexas, and worked as a field coordinator for 
the Kinky Friedman for Governor campaign. ® 


Thomas Taylor and Sara Fanucchi became 


engaged last June 8 and plan to marry this July 
in Sara's hometown of Atlanta. The couple met 
during their freshman year in Talcott Hall. E: 


ttay lor@riverdale.edu. 


Diane Bondereff 


From left: Laura Gobbi ’91; Atlanta Symphony Orchestra President Allison 
_ Vulgamore '80; Dawn Upshaw; Robert Spano 83: and Dean of the 
Conservatory David Stull '89. 


, Alumni enjoying music—and white 
chocolate-covered strawberries. 
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Walter Aschaffenburg °51, professor of com- 


position and music theory at the Conservatory 
from 1952 to 1987, was a founder and longtime 
chair of the Oberlin Contemporary Music 
Festival. A distinguished composer, his Blossom 
Music Festival Fanfare continues to be per- 
formed annually at Oberlin’s Commencement 
exercises. He died October 14, 2005, leaving 
his wife, Rayna, and two daughters, including 


Ruth Aschaffenburg '8 1. 


James B. Caldwell, one of the world’s most 


respected and admired oboists, educators, and 
proponents of early music, died February 8 at 
the age of 67. A professor of oboe at the 
Conservatory since 1971, he trained many of 
the profession's leading oboists, including Alex 
Klein ‘87, former principal oboist of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Professor 
Caldwell’s performance career included serving 
as principal oboist of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, the Puerto Rico Symphony, and the 
Chamber Symphony of Philadelphia. He was 
also a solo oboist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the Casals Festival Orchestra, and 
the Chicago Little Symphony. He gave recitals 
at Carnegie Hall and Town Hall and was a 
member of the Marlboro Music Festival. As a 
chamber musician, he performed with the 
Oberlin Baroque Ensemble, the Oberlin 
Woodwind Quintet, the Soni Ventorum 
Quintet, and many others. Professor Caldwell is 
survived by his wife, Catharina Meints, and 
their son, Jonathan. Gifts may be sent to 
Oberlin College in support of the James B. 


Caldwell Scholarship Fund or the Baroque 


Performance Institute Endowment, Office of 


Spring 2006 


_ Development and Alumni Affairs, Bosworth 


Hall, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, Ohio, 44074. A 


Memorial Minute will appear in a future issue of 


OAM. 


Gertrude “Gerti” Kreuzer, a staff member 


with the Oberlin-in-Salzburg program from 
1962 to 1964, died January 30, 2005. As super- 
visor of building maintenance and kitchen per- 
sonnel, she developed close relationships with 
students, presenting them with “guglhupf,” er 
bundt cakes, on their birthdays. Long after leav- 
ing the program, she enjoyed visits from former 
students traveling in Salzburg. Frau Kreuzer 
loved to travel, frequently visiting her three sons 


in Sydney, Munich, and ‘Texas. 


Teryl Ann Porter, a dedicated and much- 


loved employee of Oberlin, was a mainstay of 


the Wilder Food Services night shift, where stu- 
dents appreciated her motherly advice and no- 
nonsense ways. A lifelong resident of Oberlin, 
she died January 28, leaving a son; sister Enola 
Bowen, who was also an Oberlin food services 


employee; and a grandson. 


Dr. Abraham Rosenzweig, a former professor 


of geology at Oberlin and at the University of 


New Mexico and the University of South 
Florida, was past president of the Mineralogical 
Record. He died October 9, 2005, in Sarasota, 
Fla., leaving his wife, Daphne, two daughters, a 


son, and seven grandchildren. 


1927 
Margaret Harvey Patterson died July 13, 


2004, at age 99. She is survived by her husband, 
Newell Pottorf ’34. 


1929 

Hortense Temple Jones earned a masters 
degree at Temple University and began a 38- 
year education career as a classroom and music 
teacher in Winston Salem, N.C., retiring as a 
reading teacher in Philadelphia. Mrs. Jones 
enjoyed playing piano and singing  spirituals. 
She died August 23, 2005, leaving relatives and 


friends. 


Harry Batten Welliver met his wile, 
Margaret White, while working as a music 
teacher at Minot State Teachers College in 


North Dakota. A church musician, he played 


the organ while his wife directed the choir. For 


years they ministered together in many church- 
es. He was music director of the University of 
Michigan radio station, as well as dean of the 
school of music at Milliken University in 
Decatur, Ill. A longtime Rotarian and a volun- 
teer with the American Red Cross, Mr. Welliver 
died October 12, 2005, in Corvallis, Ore. He 
leaves his wife, a daughter, a son, and many 


grandchildren. 


I 

ard Parsons East was a teacher at the 
American School in Japan and in Washington, 
DC, where she joined in the civil rights move- 
ment by tutoring African American students 
who were required to take tests to enter all- 
white schools. A published poet who traveled 
the world with her husband, she took her love 
of music and poetry into her church in Boyds, 
Md. Mrs. East died June 21, 2005, leaving four 
children, 12 grandchildren, and 15 great-grand- 


children. 


Eone Goodenough Harger, an active mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party in New Jersey, was 
a pioneering director of the state’s Division of 
Aging, where she was a national leader in feder- 
al and international programs on aging for more 
than 12 years. Active in the League of Women 
Voters, the Association for American University 
Women, the United Nations Association, and 
the National Board of the YWCA, she was also 
a driving force in founding the Western North 
Carolina Visual Rehabilitation Center, stimulat- 
ed by her own experience with macular degen- 
eration. Other lifelong passions included inter- 
national travel, cats, cooking, sewing, garden- 
ing, and playing Scrabble. Mrs. Harger died 
January 6 in Washington, DC, leaving two 
daughters, including Penny Harger ’63, a grand- 
son, seven grandchildren, and 11 great-grand- 
children. Two husbands, James Harger '34 and 


Richard Kent ‘34, preceded her in death. 


Mildred Kring Kalter, known as “Krinkley” 


and “Kring-a-line” to friends, was a lifelong 


advocate of equal rights for all people. In the 


Please send alumni death notices 
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1930s she worked with African Americans who 
were refused service at a restaurant in Dayton, 
Ohio. An 18-year kindergarten teacher, and 
later an adult literacy teacher, she was a recog- 
nized community leader and organizer in 
Dayton. She promoted a local food co-op, 
assisted Vietnamese boat people and homeless 
neighbors, and was a 65-year member of a 
sewing bee. Mrs. Kalter died September 24, 
2005, leaving three sons, a grandchild, and a 
host of friends. She was preceded in death by 


her husband, Louis B. Kalter. 


Stella Ann Splitstone served as director of 


admissions at Bradford Junior College in 
Massachusetts, and then as registrar and direc- 
tor of admissions at Hollins College, retiring in 
1977 with the Hollins Medal and honorary 
alumna distinctions. She enjoyed traveling the 
world, where she developed photography and 
story-telling skills, as well as opera, gourmet 
cooking, knitting, reading, golfing, and bridge. 
A resident of Brandon Oaks Retirement 


Community, Ms. Splitstone volunteered at the 


History Museum and Historical Society of 


Western Virginia and was a member of several 
charitable organizations. She died October 13, 
2005, leaving a sister, Janet Splitstone Mayberry 
‘40, as well as nieces and nephews. 


POST 


Villa Bailey Crowell met her husband, Dr. 
Prince Sears Crowell, as a student in his zoolo- 
gy class at the Marine Biological Laboratory 
(MBL) in Woods Hole, Mass. During summers 
at their home there, Mrs. Crowell was active 
with the Children’s School of Science; in later 
years she helped at the Woods Hole Historical 
Museum and the MBL gift shop. In 
Bloomington, Ind., she was a Scout leader, 
active in the PTA and her church, and a mem- 
ber of Professional Education Opportunities for 
Women. In 1962, she earned her master’s 
degree in library science at Indiana University, 
where she later worked at the 
Residence Library. Mrs. Crowell moved to 
Utah, 2003, she 


December 1, 2005. She leaves three children, a 


Logan, in where died 
sister, a brother, five grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. Her husband of 64 years 


preceded her in death. 


Robert 


was an assistant to the famed chemist at 


W. Hancock, a retired cereal chemist, 


Sunshine Biscuit Company who developed the 
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zesty flavoring of Cheez-Its. Mr. Hancock con- 
ducted lab tests at Sunshine facilities across the 
country, ensuring quality control in the produc- 
tion of military field rations and grocery prod- 
ucts. He directed the corporate laboratory in 
Sayreville, N.J., for a few years before retiring 
in 1975 and returning to Northeast Ohio. He 
enjoyed volunteering in his Elyria retirement 
community and continued a lifelong love of fly- 
fishing in northern Michigan. Mr. Hancock 
died August 24, 2005, in Oberlin, leaving a 


daughter and son. 


1938 

Dr. Milton E. Baker was interrupted in his 
medical studies at Northwestern University by 
the outbreak of World War II. He served in the 
Pacific Fleet for two years as a Navy medical 
officer, where he was commended for perform- 
ing surgeries for 72 hours straight and using a 
spoon as a retractor. Dr. Baker taught at the 


medical school of the University of Minnesota, 


retiring in 1985 as a full professor and head of | 


OB/GYN at North Memorial Hospital. An avid 
golfer, world traveler, and history buff, Dr. Baker 
also donated his services to an unwed mothers 
clinic. He died November 29, 2004, leaving a 
son, a daughter, five stepchildren, 14 grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. He was pre- 


ceded in death by two wives. 


James Harrison Hubbell joined the Veterans 


_ Administration after serving as an officer in 


World War II. He retired as director of the 
Veterans Benefits Office in Washington, DC. 
He held master’s degrees in history and public 
administration and, upon retirement, traveled 
and pursued a lifelong interest in singing. 
Mr. Hubbell died September 12, 2005, in 
Clearwater, Fla., leaving his wife, Ginnie, of 62 
years; two sons, including William Hubbell 69; 
and four grandchildren. His son Richard 


Hubbell '71 died the day before his graduation. 


1940 

David S. Anderegg’s graduate studies in actu- 
arial studies at lowa State University were fol- 
lowed by a brief semi-professional football 
career with the Connecticut Hartford Blues. 
During World War II, he served in the Army 
Signal Corps, including time in Japan on the 
General Headquarters staff. His career as an 
actuary included stints at Standard Oil, Kaiser 
Industries, and Weyerhouse. After retiring from 


Wyatt & Company, he continued as a consult- 


ing actuary with Bakewell Company and Wy 
Associates in California. Mr. Anderegg also 
served a number of organizations and was past 
president of the San Francisco Actuaries Club 
and the Western Pension Conference. He died 
July 25, 2005, leaving his daughter, two sons, a 
brother, four grandchildren, and a great-grand- 
son. His wife of 58 years, Joanne Haycraft 
Anderegg 39, preceded him in death. 


1942 

Dr. Bruce Robert Heinzen received both his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees at Oberlin and a 
medical degree at the University of Chicago. He 
was an intern and surgical resident at New York 
Hospital, a doctor in the Air Force, and a resi- 
dent at Bellevue Hospital in New York before 
becoming one of the first surgeons at North 
Shore Community Hospital in Manhasset, N.Y., 
where he continued in private practice until his 
retirement in 1989. Throughout his career, Dr. 
Heinzen taught at Cornell University Medical 
College. For years, he was a visiting or attending 
surgeon at Bellevue Hospital and at VA hospi- 
tals in Manhattan and the Bronx. He died in his 
home September 11, 2005, leaving four chil- 
dren, including Jerome Heinzen '69, and nine 
grandchildren, including Rebekah Heinzen '01. 
He was preceded in death by his wife, Clare 
Williams Heinzen ‘45. 


Priscilla Stearns Wright married Wilbur H. 
Wright 42 in an Army hospital in 1943. After 
settling in Brooklyn, N.Y., she gave piano and 
recorder lessons to local children and was active 
in the American Recorder Society and other 
musical groups. She volunteered with Care and 
Share and was a part of many other community 
activities. Mrs. Wright died October 18, 2005, 
leaving a son, a daughter, and a sister-in-law, 
Katharine Wright Chaffee '44. 


Maria Fernandez Barafiano immigrated to 
Cleveland from Havana, Cuba, in 1923. She 
earned a master’s degree in Romance languages 
at Oberlin and did graduate work in pre- 
Colombian art at the National University of 
the National 


Archaeology. She married an architect whose 


Mexico and Museum of 
work took them around the world, with lengthy 
stops in the Washington area. In Ohio, she 
helped establish three school libraries in 
Cleveland and taught high school and college 
Spanish classes. She continued to create and 


advocate for libraries and the teaching of 
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Spanish while living in Washington, Puerto 
Rico, Uruguay, California, and Maryland, serv- 
ing as a college dean and librarian at several 
institutions. Mrs. Barahano died September 
15, 2005, in Washington, leaving five children 
and five grandchildren. 


1943 

Dr. Charles Milton Sherover earned a doc- 
torate in philosophy at New York University 
and joined the faculty at Hunter College, 
University of New York. There, he chaired the 
philosophy department and served as college 
ombudsperson and as chair of the senate, retir- 
ing with emeritus status in 1990. The author of 
many books and texts, many of them examining 
time, he served also as president of the 
Linguaphone Corporation of America, intro- 
ducing the first audiotape learning system for 
the Latin language. Dr. Sherover died October 
25, 2005, in Santa Fe, N.M., leaving a sister 
and other relatives. 


1944 
Jean Rawlinson Hugh Schafer was working 


in the admissions office at Hillyer College in 
Hartford, Conn., when she met and married 
her first husband, Ivor Hugh. She raised three 
sons and worked as an intake worker at the 
Hartford Association for Retarded Citizens. In 
1975 she married Lawrence Schafer and 
moved to Newton Corner, Mass., where she 
continued her social services work as an advo- 
cate at the Office for Children, and later at a 
mental health clinic. In later years she enjoyed 
baking apple pies and taking canoe trips on the 
Charles River. She died October 3, 2005, 
in West Newton, Mass., leaving her hus- 
band, three sons, a stepson, a stepdaughter, 
brother John Rawlinson 42, a sister, and seven 


grandchildren. 


1945 

Bet Williams Heinzen, in choosing 
Oberlin, continued a legacy begun by her 
grandmother and followed by her mother. She 
married Bruce Heinzen "42, and after several 
years in New York City, Kansas, and Georgia, 
finally settled in Manhasset, N.Y., where she 
raised four children and became a leading fig- 
ure in the community. Mrs. Heinzen was 
instrumental in desegregating the Manhasset 
public schools in the late 1960s, and she served 
as president of the school board in the 1970s. 


In later years, she became known for her art- 
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istry as a quilter and for the support she gave to 


her wide circle of friends. She died November 


7, 2003, leaving four children, including Jerome 


Heinzen ‘69, and nine grandchildren, including 


Rebekah Heinzen ’01. Her husband died in 
September 2005. 


1946 


_ Dr. John Aird, a federal population expert, was 


the U.S. Census Bureau's resident expert on 


Chinese demographics for nearly 30 years. A | 


critic of China's one-child policy, he testified 
before Congress many times, calling the 
Chinese government's family planning pro- 
grams coercive and a violation of human rights. 


_ With two master’s degrees and a doctorate in 


sociology from the University of Michigan, he 
taught at Miami University and at Vanderbilt 
University. In retirement, Dr. Aird volunteered 
for U.S. attorneys helping asylum-seeking 
Chinese immigrants who ran afoul of the one- 
child family policy, providing expert testimony 
in immigration courts for 415 families. He pub- 
lished five monographs, 42 journal articles and 
book chapters, and wrote two books, including 
Coercion, Deceit and the UNFPA, to be pub- 
lished posthumously. Active in his Maryland 
community, he served on the Montgomery 
County school board, volunteered as a teacher's 
aide for 14 years, and was an election judge for 


three years. Dr. Aird died October 9, 2005, at | 


his home in Silver Spring, Md., leaving his wife 
of 58 years, Laurel Jandy Aird '46, three chil- 
dren, and eight grandchildren. 


Loy 


Dr. Edwin E. Heilakka earned a PhD in 
music composition at the Philadelphia Musical 
1965 and: taught in the 


Philadelphia school system, retiring in 1980 as 


Academy in 


director of the music division. For eight years, 
he was an orchestra librarian at the Curtis 
Institute of Music and in retirement directed 
bands in the Philadelphia area. A well-known 
Dr. Heilakka 


belonged to the Musical Fund Society and the 


member of his community, 


awards committee of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. He died 
August 5, 2005, leaving Mary Jean Mapes 
Heilakka ’46, his wife of 58 years, three sons, 


and six grandchildren. 


Dr. Henry W. Maier earned his PhD at the 
University of Minnesota and in 1959 joined the 


teaching staff at the University of Washington, 


where his refusal to take a longstanding oath to 
uphold the laws of the United States was part 
of a test case and taken to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The courts eventually overturned the 
requirement. A longtime professor of sociology, 
Dr. Maier’s work on children’s issues earned 
him a UW Distinguished Teaching Award in 
1984, and he was named Washington State's 
Social Worker of the Year a year later. Dr. Maier 
retired with emeritus status in 1985, the same 
year he was arrested for protesting South 
African apartheid. Although plagued by failing 
health in his later years, he continued to write 
a monthly column for a child-care journal and 
retained his conviction that peace was possible. 
He died April 30, 2005, leaving his wife of 56 
years, Jeanne, and three sons: Mark Maier '73, 
Peter Maier ‘74, and Scott Maier ‘77. 


1948 


Paul Zellers, with a law degree from Case 


Western Reserve University, worked for 35 
years at the BFGoodrich Tire and Rubber 
Company in Akron, Ohio, including positions 
as employee relations director for BFG/Canada 
and director of human resources. He retired in 
1988. A dedicated community member, he 
served on the board of directors of the Arthritis 
Foundation and was imperative in founding the 
Tri-County Employee Assistance Program. A 
member of the Theosophical Society, Mr. 
Zellers was a spiritual man devoted to his fam- 
ily. He died June 9, 2005, leaving his second 
wife, four sons, two stepsons, eight grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandchildren. 


1949 
Dr. James “Doc” Shortt’s musical studies at 


Oberlin were interrupted by World War II, dur- 
ing which he served in Europe with the 84th 
Infantry Division. He returned to Oberlin and 
went on to earn an MA and PhD at the 
University of Michigan, where he then worked 
in the president's office for many years. He was 
advisor to the Michigan Men's Glee Club and 
the Theta Xi Fraternity, and in retirement 
worked part time at the Michigan Alumni 
Association. Dr. Shortt died September 17, 
2005, in Ann Arbor, Mich., leaving a brother 


and a nephew. 


1950 
Myrna Johnson Wenrich died October 18, 
2005, after a two-year battle with Lou Gehrig's 


disease. She is survived by her husband of 35 
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years, John Wenrich '50, and several children. 


Harry B. Zornow earned an MBA at the 
University of Michigan and entered the broker- 
age business with McDonald & Company. 
Later, he was named a partner at Harrison and 
Company, joining The Ohio Company when the 
firms merged. He was a founding partner of 
Permanent Savings and Loan and most recently 
worked with Patrick Financial. A part-time 
teacher at Miami University in the 1960s, Mr. 
Zornow was a member of the Hamilton Rotary 
Club in Ohio and the City Club. He died 
August 25, 2005, leaving his wife, Shirley, four 


sons, and three grandchildren. 


1951 
Jean Harmon Peacock, a 47-year resident of 
Oberlin, was a past president of Oberlin 
Community Services and a volunteer at the 
former Allen Memorial Hospital, Welcome 
Nursing Home, and in Oberlin elementary 
schools. Married for 53 years to Oberlin 
Emeritus Professor of Organ Garth Peacock 
‘51, she was known as a warm and welcoming 
host to current and former students. She died 
January 24 in Oberlin, leaving her husband; 
three daughters; two sons, including Ross 
Peacock, director of Institutional Research at 


Oberlin; and 13 grandchildren. 


Neil Strawser spent 34 years with CBS News 
in Washington, mostly as a radio correspondent, 
where he anchored weekend News on the Hour 
broadcasts and the Saturday edition of CBS 
News World Roundup. On television, he inter- 
viewed Jacqueline Kennedy during the presi- 
dential campaign trail in 1960 and was among 
the first newsmen admitted to Guantanamo Bay 
Naval Base during the Cuban missile crisis. On 
the radio, Mr. Strawser anchored four straight 
days of coverage following John F. Kennedy's 
assassination, later covering two space launch- 
es, civil rights stories, and the White House. In 
1985, he became director of public affairs of 
the Joint Economic Committee, and from 1987 
to 1994, served as press officer of the House 
Mr. 


December 31, 2005, in Washington, DC, leav- 


Budget Committee. Strawser died 


ing his wife and children. 


1952 


John Otis Edwards earned a master’s degree 


at New York University and worked as a buyer 


for Lord and Taylor's menswear, a position that 
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took him on frequent international buying trips. 
Later, he served until retirement as a professor 
of merchandising at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology; he was also an amateur painter 
who made several trips to Europe with a paint- 
ing group. Mr. Edwards died in ‘Tinton Falls, 
N.J., on September 22, 2005, leaving two sons 


and a sister. 


Alan B. Morris was a self-employed entrepre- 
neur, one of his enterprises being auto leasing. 
An active member of the College Avenue Baptist 
Church in San Diego, he died November 4, 
2005, leaving his wife, Pat, three daughters, and 


six grandchildren. 


Edward “Toby” Tobias worked at the 
Columbia Southern Chemical Corporation in 
Barberton, Ohio, later becoming a_ training 
director. He returned to Oberlin in 1962 as 
director of the Alumni Association and assistant 
to the president. He was later promoted to direc- 
tor of the annual fund, where he became instru- 
mental in forming the John Frederick Oberlin 
Society. Mr. Tobias, his wife, Gerry Youngblood 
Tobias ‘52, and their children lived in Oberlin 
for more than 20 years before his appointment 
as vice president for development at Ohio 
Northern University. He retired to Southern 
Pines, N.C., in 1984, where he served as exec- 
utive secretary for the Southern Pines Business 
Association and taught at the O'Neal School. A 
former Oberlin athlete, Mr. Tobias officiated at 
high school and college football and lacrosse 
games for more than 30 years. He died 
September 16, 2004, leaving his wife, three 


children, a brother, and five grandchildren. 


LO5> 


Sarah “Sally” Beekman McKeige earned a 


masters degree in anthropology at Hunter 
College at the age of 60. An avid sailor, out- 
doorswoman, and archeologist who worked to 
conserve the environment and preserve history, 
she was president and founder of the Southeast 
Florida Archeological Society, living in both 
Stuart, Fla., and Montauk, N.Y. Mrs. McKeige 
died August 14, 2005, at her summer home in 
Montauk, leaving Bruce, her husband of 51 


years, a son, a daughter, and five grandchildren. 
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Nancy White Taylor Dodd held a master’s of 


music degree from Northwestern University 


and taught music and arts to elementary school 


children, with many of her students achieving 
international honors. A student of renowned 
pianist Alexander Fiorello, she was an avid sup- 
porter of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Metropolitan Opera & Ballet, and Carnegie 
Hall and was once president of the Community 
Concerts Association of South Jersey. An active 
member and judge for the American Music 
Scholarship Association, the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, and many others, Mrs. Dodd 
never stopped teaching, practicing, or playing. 
She enjoyed sports, particularly serving as first- 
mate on a 38-foot cabin cruiser. She died June 
19, 2005, in an automobile accident, less than 
one month after attending her 50th Oberlin 
class reunion. She leaves her husband, Tom 
Dodd, three daughters, a stepdaughter, a step- 


son, and many grandchildren. 


Delores Coleman Riley died October 15, 
2005, leaving her husband, Robert, three chil- 


dren, five grandchildren, and a brother. 


1956 

Daryle Wolfers Seil was a teacher of gifted 
elementary school students and stage-shy 
adults. She was a puppeteer and puppet creator, 
sketch artist, accomplished water colorist, avid 
photographer, story writer, occasional composer, 
environmental advocate, and lover of all things 
that delight children. Mrs. Seil died October 
15, 2005, leaving her husband of 50 years, 
Fredrick Seil 56, two sons, two grandchildren, 


and three siblings. 


1957 

Rev. Hezekiah Openda, a pioneering educa- 
tor and aviation expert, lived and worked in 
Kenya, Nairobi, for most of his life, where he 
was the first Kenyan principal of the East 
African School of Aviation. One of the first few 
Kenyans to win a Fulbright Scholarship in the 
early 1950s, he was able to study science at 
Oberlin College and earn a master’s degree at 
the University of Michigan; he was then 
recalled by the Kenyan government to fill a vae- 
uum in education during a teacher shortage. 
Rev. Openda taught biology at several high 
schools in Kenya and at Kenyatta College. At 
the School of Aviation, overseen by Kenya's 
Ministry of ‘Transport and Communication, he 
planned and negotiated funding to transform 
ramshackle buildings into the current complex 
next to Embakasi Airport, which includes hos- 


tels and homes for staff. before retiring in 1982 
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as principal and assistant director of civil avia- 
tion. He is remembered for breaking ranks with- 
in the culture of his own Luhya community— 
which does not allow women to inherit ances- 
tral land—when he allocated land to four of his 
daughters and three sons. Rev. Openda became 


a deacon in the Anglican church in 1992 and a 


full priest in 1993. A friend of the Diocese of 


Ohio and of Christ Church in Oberlin, he died 
October 17, 2005, in Kenya. He leaves his wife, 


Salome Openda, children, and grandchildren. 


1958 

BP orcres Gideon Stewart, Jr. died August 
29, 2005, in New Orleans of an apparent heart 
attack during Hurricane Katrina. He was a 
clinical psychologist at the New Orleans 
Adolescent Hospital and held advanced degrees 
from the University of Michigan. He is survived 


by two sons. 


1960 

Lois Minning Lipskie held a master’s degree 
in mathematics from the University of 
Cincinnati and studied in Amsterdam on a 
Fulbright scholarship while working toward a 
PhD at the University of Illinois. She taught 
mathematics and tutored students at the 
College of DuPage from 1985 until her retire- 
ment last spring. A lover of classical music, she 
studied piano and French horn up through her 
college years and sang alto with the Naperville 
(IlI.) Community Chorus and West Suburban 
Ontario Chorus. Mrs. Lipskie died of cancer 
October 17, 2005, leaving her husband, Larry, 


and two brothers. 


Rev. Mark Poole, after serving Ohio pas- 
torates in Wadsworth, Butler, Coshocton, 
Cleveland, and Garfield Heights, joined his 
wife, Jean, in teaming with the Ecumenical 
Institute of Cultural Affairs, where they enjoyed 
directorships in Arizona and Egypt. In Egypt, 
they helped a small village population get a 
clean water supply and set up a cottage indus- 
try to sell marmalade. During the last decade, 
Masai 
Environmental Resource Coalition, working to 
of Native 


Rev. Poole volunteered at the 


preserve the culture and land 
American Indians. He most recently worked as 
the minister of Pastoral Care at University 
Temple in Seattle. A lifelong advocate of social 
justice, Rev. Poole marched for civil rights, dem- 
onstrated against the World Trade Organiza- 


tion, and supported gay clergy members. He 
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died September 30, 2004, leaving his wife of 47 


years, three children, a sister, and a brother. 


Rev. Dr. Richard T. Herrington was a 
career-long pastor at the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ), serving as senior associate 
regional pastor in Ohio for 20 years before retir- 
ing in 1997. He was a graduate of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology and the United 
Theological Seminary in Dayton. He died 
December 19, 2005, leaving his wife, Jane 
Matchett Herrington '60, two daughters, one 


son, and four grandchildren. 


1964 

David C. Anderson was a journalist and 
author who wrote extensively about criminal 
justice in books and in the New York Times, 
where he was a member of the editorial board 
for 12 years. His editorials there and elsewhere 
addressed policing practices, the courts, sen- 
tencing, incarceration, and rehabilitation. After 
graduation, Mr. Anderson served in the Peace 
Corps in Costa Rica, later joining the Wall 
Street Journal's Chicago and New York bureaus. 
He became an editor at the New York Times 
Magazine in 1973, and in 1977 joined Criminal 
Justice Publications, which published police 
and corrections magazines. He returned to the 
Times in 1981, working for the next 12 years. 
Mr. Anderson’s first book, Children of Special 
Value: Interracial Adoption in America (1971) 
was based on his experiences adopting four 
children with his first wife, Rev. Martha V. 
Anderson '64. He published five books in all, 
the latest a no-salt cookbook. From 1999 to 
2003, he was director of communications for the 
Ford Foundation. Mr. Anderson died September 
15, 2005, of cancer, leaving his wife, Elizabeth 


Gilmore, six children, and three grandchildren. 


Dr. Garrett Kenneth Johnson held a PhD in 
inorganic and physical chemistry from the 
University of Missouri. He taught there and at 
a private Montessori school in New York, and he 
was also as a research chemist and program 
manager. A talented wood sculptor, Dr. Johnson 
displayed his work at several galleries in 
Jefferson City. He died September 4, 2004, 


leaving his mother and four siblings. 


John Henze, a double-degree major at Oberlin 


who studied mathematics and piano, died 


December 12, 2005, of Alzheimer’s disease. 


1970 

Joni Trent Parker, an author who increased 
the visibility of children’s books featuring 
African American children, co-wrote a series of 
four guides called Black Books Galore! Guide to 
Great African American Children’s Books. The 
author of six children’s picture books, including 
Sienna’ Scrapbook (Chronicle Books, 2005), 
Mrs. Parker established Kids Cultural Books in 
1998, a nonprofit that holds traveling book fairs 
to promote multicultural children’s books. Mrs. 
Parker died of a brain tumor on September 15, 
2005, in Stamford, Conn., leaving her husband, 
Judge Barrington D. Parker, three daughters, 


her mother, and two sisters. 


1971 

Barbara Ford Law died December 26, 2005, 
in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. She leaves her 
husband, Norman, a son and daughter, her 
mother, and two sisters, including Judith Ford 


Brant 67. 
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Edward Paul Ramirez, a former Oberlin ath- 
lete who played lacrosse and lettered in football, 
was a division manager for the Great American 
Insurance Company for 24 years. A resident of 
Sheffield Village, Ohio, he was an avid athlete, 
coach, and manager, and a founder of a local 
championship fastpitch softball team. He also 
coached many youth baseball and basketball 
teams, for which he was inducted into the 
Lorain Sports Hall of Fame in 2002. He 
belonged to two adult athletic booster clubs and 
was founder and past president of the Lorain 
Southview Quarterback Club. Mr. Ramirez died 
December 18, 2005, following a short illness. 
He leaves his wife, Rochelle Ramirez, a son and 


daughter, his parents, and four siblings. 


1990 
Michal Elaine Myers, a PhD student at the 
University of Pittsburgh, died of cancer October 
8, 2005. She was a grade school teacher and a 
teacher's union activist in Oakland and Los 
Angeles, Calif., and held a master's degree from 
UC Berkeley. She leaves her husband, Stuart 


Easterling, her parents, and siblings. 


Please send alumni death notices 


to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074, or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


The Last Word 


by Eric Fryxell ’85 


Relief Efforts Find Common Ground 


Volunteer clinic makes a world of difference for its Ninth Ward patients. 


s | wound my way through the streets of Mr. Alford’s 

Lower Ninth Ward neighborhood, I was overwhelmed. 

His resilience was amazing. True, he had been suicidal 
earlier this fall. But now he was showing me every detail of 
the destruction, glad to have me recording his stories and 
photographing our tour this bright morning. His house 
had floated into his backyard, and as 
we picked our way through blackened 
household goods and furniture strewn 
topsy-turvy, I talked with him as matter- 
of-factly as I could. He went straight for 
his fishing tackle, still leaning in the cor- 
ner of a room. “A little oil is all it will 
need,’ he muttered, leading me into his 
mangled bedroom. “You aren't afraid?” 
he then asked. 

I spent two weeks in New Orleans 
as a volunteer physician with Common 
Ground, a grassroots organization that 
grew from a first-aid station into a clinic 
and multi-service relief collective. The 
main clinic, which has treated nearly 
100 patients a day, was housed in a 
mosque until shortly after my stay. 

The medical situation in the city 
remains bleak. Most residents had few 
health services to begin with, and now 
they have nearly none. The hospitals are 
still closed, including the 200-year-old 
Charity Hospital, the only facility dedi- 
cated to the poor. Charity now runs 
emergency services in tents in the con- 
vention center. Our clinic serves a big 
need, and our patients, many of them 
older adults seeking prescription refills, 
are exceedingly appreciative. 

| met Mrs. Butler, who shared her grandmother's recipes 
for okra gumbo. Mr. Alford, who arrived at the clinic with back 
pain and a swollen elbow, drove me to the remains of his house 
just a few days later. Another patient, Mrs. Johnson, stays in a 
FEMA trailer with her daughter. A man named Byron came in 
for shots and later drove me to his gutted house by the lake. 
Rosa came to our satellite clinic in a Latino church with a new 
diagnosis of diabetes; she was determined to avoid medica- 
tions. A man with a badly cut finger fared well thanks to a 
volunteer Vietnamese medical student who spoke his language 


and performed her first sutures on his wound. We also had 
an emotional visit by a vivacious young woman with a 
heroin addiction. 

In keeping with the counterculture nature of Common 
Ground, | worked alongside not only various medical profes- 
sionals, but also acupuncturists, herbalists, masseuses, and 
Reiki healers. These volunteers were 
just as remarkable as the patients; many 
had left their jobs and moved to New 
Orleans for the long haul. In the mess 
hall of our FEMA tent city, we were 
a mix of people thrown together by 
volunteer medical workers, 


disaster 
plumbers, caterers, and fundraisers 
sharing meals and shelter with city 
water workers, police officers, and 
National Guardsmen. The whole lot 
was a source of unending tales and good 
spirits. 

One evening, following dinner at a 
restaurant, a storm began to brew, and 
we got lost driving home through the 
unlit streets. Back in my tent, listening 
to the snapping and roar of the wind and 
rain, | experienced a moment of true 
fear, thankful not to have beams and 
bricks overhead. I bolted outside and 
watched my tent blow apart; the two 
women next to me screamed as their 
tent collapsed. We straggled into the 
mess hall, dazed from the storm, our- 
selves and possessions scattered and 
soaked. I realized how lucky I was; my 
belongings were wet, but I could still 
go home. 

Well after I left New Orleans, I got a 
call from Mr. Alford. He said he believes his neighborhood 
shouldn't be rebuilt. His wife said they were considering mov- 
ing out of town, even through she had retained her job at a 
hotel. The loss was just too much. 


Eric Fryxell is a family physician in Cleveland. He says that Common 
Ground continues to operate and is in need of volunteers. Health 
workers can find information at www.cghc.org; others can visit 
www.commongroundrelief.org. Eric can be reached at eefryxell 


@hotmail.com. 
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Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, 50, resident of Kendal 


The monthly Lunch Bunch offers daytime excursions like our trip to a popular 
restaurant in Vermilion near Lake Erie plus a boat ride up the Vermilion River. 


Wealso go by chartered buses to Cleveland KENDAL ME Obevlin 


and beyond for music programs as well as 
ue A Contig Cave Retiement Commuuuty 
special museum exhibits and events. It makes 
for enjoyable times, closer community ties serving Wet BAH m the Quaker tradition. 
600 Kendal Drive + Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Awareness, Education, and the Arts 
photo by Dale Preston '83 


Four sections of the AIDS Memorial Quilt draped the stage of Warner Concert Hall in February during a guest recital by pianist 
Barbara Nissman. The two-day quilt viewing was one of several campus events highlighting HIV/AIDS awareness, including a 
lecture by Oberlin Trustee Robert Frascino ’74 and Steve Natterstad, physicians specializing in HIV/AIDS. Lending support to the 
project was The Robert James Frascino AIDS Foundation. 


